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FREEDOM AS FACT AND CRITERION 
FRANK H, KNIGHT 


TUDENTS of ethics or social science hardly need to be 

My reminded that one of the leading modern schools of 

ethical thought has been dominated by economists. 

The English-speaking world in particular has been utilitarian 

in its theory and its folk-mind from the age of the Enlighten- 

ment. Hence some reflections by an economist on utilitarian- 
ism and ethics generally may be worth consideration. 

For present purposes, it is the political rather than the 
properly ethical aspect of utilitarianism, and especially the 
separation of the two, which is of interest. It is one thing to 
ask what is Good, and another to inquire as to what social pol- 
icy is to be carried out, and by what agencies, in order to real- 
ize the Good as far as possible. There might, indeed, be such 
a connection between the two questions that the answer to one 
would largely involve an answer to the other; but it is an es- 
sential feature of utilitarian theory that it makes the separa- 
tion complete. 

The good, according to the utilitarians, is pleasure, which 
is a purely individual matter. We shall not stop to criticize 
this conception of the good. The issue regarding it is in fact 
largely verbal. Utilitarians expressly define the term “pleas- 
ure” in an all inclusive sense; it covers high pleasures and low 
pleasures, the pleasure of being good and that of being bad, 
the pleasure of peace and also that of strife, even the “pleas- 


129 
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ure” of martyrdom. If pleasure is defined as identical with 
motivation in general, there naturally can be no motive but 
pleasure—and if it is defined in any other way, there will nec- 
essarily be other motives. And that is all that appears to be 
worth saying on that point, with the possible exception of 
questioning whether it is an economical use of language to 
take two perfectly good words to mean the same thing when 
there are significantly different ideas which they might be 
used to distinguish with less departure from their ordinary 
meaning in speech and writing. The important point, how- 
ever, is that for utilitarianism good is individual, and the indi- 
viduat is the ultimate judge of it; what is good is that the indi- 
vidual shall get what he wants. To Bentham especially, the 
particular beauty of the theory was that it definitely removed 
the ethical question from the domain of practical politics and 
set up an “objective criterion” of public policy.’ 

The actual goal of political action then became the essen- 
tially negative ideal of freedom, i.e., the “greatest good” will 
be realized through “maximum freedom.’” Details were 
worked out by the British laissez faire economists, beginning 
with Bentham’s older contemporary, Adam Smith, and cul- 
minating in Herbert Spencer, a biological sociologist rather 
than an economist of technical competence. In practical ap- 
plication, the doctrine of maximum individual freedom neces- 
sitates a further assumption, namely that the individual is the 
final judge of the means to his own happiness, as well as of the 
result. The utilitarian-economic position on both points is, 
however, relativistic. It need not be assumed that the indi- 


* We need not pause to consider expressly the now familiar fact of a contradic- 
tion between two aspects of the pleasure theory, psychological and ethical hedonism. 
If every individual universally and necessarily seeks his own maximum pleasure, it 
is hard to see sense in saying that he ought to do so. 

? Dean Pound derives the doctrine of maximum freedom in legal theory from 
the “metaphysical” foundations of Kant (Law and Morals, p. 103, etc.); but he 
elsewhere admits that all the modern schools of jurisprudence come out at essentially 
the same practical conclusion. It seems to be the only kind of political ideal which 
has meaning for the modern mind, especially the Anglo-American mind. 
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vidual’s knowledge is perfect, or even very good, but only that 
it is better than that of the outside agency of control, practi- 
cally speaking a political bureaucracy. Smith and his follow- 
ers notoriously placed their emphasis on the stupidity of gov- 
ernments rather than the competence of individuals, and the 
modern reader must keep in mind the character of the govern- 
ments which formed the basis of their judgments.’ 

Sharply definite formulation of the principle of freedom 
waited for Herbert Spencer. In contrast with Smith, who 
mixed genial humanity with his hard common sense, Spencer 
was the cold, passionately dispassionate thinker. He explicitly 
defined pleasure as any mental state men strive to get or keep, 
and pain as the opposite. He traced conflicts of interest to 
biological-economic roots in the distribution of the material 
means of individual enjoyment, and gave the freedom theory 
its classical, quantitative expression as the right of each to 
the maximum freedom compatible with equal freedom for all 
others. He also supported it with a deduction from an evolu- 
tionary-biological law that life is necessarily increased and 
improved by making each individual free to act and to reap 
the consequences of his acts, since pleasure-giving and life- 
sustaining acts are “‘necessarily” identical. The good in life 
is its balance of pleasure over pain, and Spencer was uncon- 
scious of the absurdity involved in combining ethical with 
psychological hedonism. 


*In England it was, of course, the period of the “rotten-borough” Parliament 
and the Hannoverian Kings whom Thackeray rhymed so spicily : 
“Vile George the First was reckoned; 
Viler still was George the Second; 
And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of George the Third! 
When George the Fourth to Hell descended, 
Thank the Lord the George’s ended.” 

It is not clear just how much of a theoretical hedonist Smith was when he 
wrote the Wealth of Nations. His views seem to reflect rather “hard common sense” 
than rigorous analysis, and undoubtedly contain an element of the Puritan convic- 
tion that it is good for the soul as well as conducive to happiness for the individual 
to make his own decisions and take the consequences of his own acts. 
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Contemporary with Spencer, the subjective-value school 
of economists worked out the implicit rationale of the eco- 
nomic, utilitarian political philosophy of maximum freedom or 
laissez faire. The result may be summed up in a series of 
propositions: (1) The good is pleasure (or happiness, the 
substitution of terms being largely an evasive effort to soften 
the position). (2) Each pleasure has its specific desire or 
motive, which impels conduct with a force proportional to the 
magnitude of the pleasure. (3) The intensity of any pleasure 
and the force of the desire for it decrease together as more of 
any pleasure is enjoyed, in comparison with other pleasures 
sacrificed to obtain the first (law of diminishing utility). (4) 
Consequently, an individual if left “free to choose” must auto- 
matically proportion his activities in such a way as to secure 
the maximum total of pleasure from the available means. (5) 
Interrelations between individuals work automatically, so as 
to bring about a maximum of pleasure all around, if such rela- 
tions are also “free” or voluntary, on both sides (free ex- 
change), including the freedom of each individual to bargain 
with whichever opposing party offers the best terms (free 
competition). Hence the field of group control is restricted to 
the prevention of relations other than those of competitive 
free exchange, specifically the protection of property and en- 
forcement of contract. 

Passing over various mechanical implications or hidden 
assumptions which still trouble economic theory,‘ our purpose 
here is to show that the very notion of freedom as a “criterion” 
is illusory. The theory of maximum freedom if really followed 
through, ends in a question-begging justification of whatever 
human relations happen to exist, and the only way to escape 
this result and arrive at any ethical judgment is to appeal to 


“Such as the tendency of freedom to eventuate in monopoly rather than com- 
petition, the fact that bargains between individuals usually have effects, good or 
bad, for persons other than the immediate parties, the further fact that many wants 
like culture and a beautiful environment must practically be provided for on a local 
group basis if at all, etc. See Pigou, Economics of Welfare. 
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an ethical judgment as such. If the notion of freedom has any 
ethical significance, it is derived from prior ethical norms. 
The fatal defect in the utilitarian doctrine of maximum 
freedom as a goal of social policy is its confusion of freedom 
and power. Its advocates overlook the fact that freedom to 
perform an act is meaningless unless the subject is in posses- 
sion of the requisite means of action, and that the practical 
question is one of power rather than of formal freedom.’ As 
its actual test of equality of freedom, the utilitarians set up 
voluntary exchange. That is, no individual is to be asked to 
make a sacrifice or render a service at the behest of another 
unless he receives in return what he himself considers a full 
equivalent. Plausible this argument undoubtedly is, but there 
is a gaping hole in the logic. An “equivalent” to the choosing 
individual himself is simply the maximum that he can be made 
to pay, a standard of force with no flavor of fairness. An os- 
tensible provision for “fair” equivalence comes in only through 
the workings of the competitive market, establishing a gen- 
eral scale of prices. Thus the most that exchange relations can 
do is to assure that each individual shall keep, quantitatively 
unimpaired, the stock of values originally possessed, as meas- 
ured by free exchange among persons whose original stocks 
were whatever they happened to be. The principle merely set- 
tles the ethical problem by decreeing fixity for all eternity of 
the existing distribution of means of enjoyment, as measured 
by a process the results of which also depend on the starting 
point. By a twofold petitio-principii it sanctifies the status 
* Another deficiency of utilitarianism on the side of ethics proper is its restric- 
tion of the notion of the Good to values realized through conduct and use of ma- 
terial means. It has nothing to say about purely internal problems of appreciation 


or attitude such as are the chief concern of religion in its esthetic and mystical as- 


pects. 

In our opinion it is unwise to attempt to vindicate freedom as an ideal by de- 
fining it to include power. Thus Graham Wallas calls freedom the capacity for con- 
tinuous initiative, and others distinguish between positive and negative freedom. It 
is surely better to work out clearly the relation between freedom and power as dis- 
tinct factors in conduct. 
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quo. The result rests on an ethical judgment, and on an ethi- 
cally indefensible one. Its ethic is in the first place the right to 
keep what one has. But it does not stop there, as will present- 
ly be pointed out more in detail; it also sets up the right to use 
what one has to get more, without limit! 

The weakness of this theory of maximum benefit through 
maximum freedom defined by voluntary exchange could not 
go entirely unnoticed. Theorists of the subjective-value school 
were accused of bringing forth their doctrine as an answer to 
the socialistic labor theory of value. But if it might be used 
apologetically in that connection, its net significance was clear- 
ly against the fairness of the established value-scale rather 
than in its favor. For the principle of diminishing utility seems 
to lead at once to the conclusion that total utility can always 
be increased through one-sided transfers from persons who 
have more to those who have less, and hence establishes an 
equalitarian ideal of society. Early in the history of the sub- 
jective-value movement, one of the leaders of the Austrian 
school wrote a book to deal with this difficulty. He got around 
it theoretically by admitting that value or price does not cor- 
respond to personal significance or utility in the actual world, 
and making the theory “hypothetical,” to fit the ideal condi- 
tions of a communistic society.” 

Two other ways out of the difficulty presented themselves. 
Economists might insist on a strict separation of their subject 
from ethics and set up as a “science,” devoted to the descrip- 
tion and explanation of things as they are in an actually exist- 
ing social order,’ or if persistent in the interest to justify or 

* Der natiirliche Wert, by Friedrich von Wieser, 1889. Wieser seems almost eva- 
sive in his reference to the conditions under which value would actually equal utili- 
ty. He seems to mean equality of money income, which is not theoretically conclu- 
sive, as differences in individual capacities for enjoyment might distort the result in 
various ways. 

‘This procedure saves the theory of marginal utility, since if men choose in- 


telligently, the relative utilities of all dollar’s worths of different commodities are 
equal for every consumer, whether rich or poor. 
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criticize as well as explain, they might go back of inequalities 
in income to conditions of production and distribution. To a 
considerable degree both courses have been followed, though 
with by no means the clarity of distinction between the pro- 
cedures of explanation and criticism that would be desirable. 
As our interest here is in the ethical question, we shall glance 
at the workings of the system of “free” exchange at the source 
of individual incomes. 

It goes without saying that men’s status with regard to 
their supply of the means of enjoyment is not finally a matter 
of stocks of goods, but of a stream of total production and its 
division into streams flowing to the consumers individually. In 
modern society it is worked out through money income, which 
in turn is secured through the continuous offer in exchange of 
“productive services” (of person, or goods of indirect useful- 
ness). How about the freedom and equality of these ex- 
changes and their result in maximizing total benefit? It is easy 
to make of the pain-cost theory of value of the classical politi- 
cal economy a social apologetic along this line, which is not 
fair, but we must limit ourselves to the logic of the question. 

Under “perfect competition” it is theoretically true that 
the income share paid to thé individual who furnishes any 
unit of productive service is equal in market value to the share 
of the social product causally imputable to that unit of pro- 
ductive service as its contribution to the total. But is there 
anything ethical about these equivalences? In order to give 
them ethical significance, two assumptions have to be made, 
as in the previous case. In the first place, the ethical claim of 
the owner of any productive service to its contribution to 
product can be no better than his ethical claim to the ‘“own- 
ership” of the service itself. The distribution of income is eth- 
ical if we “sanctify the status quo” in regard to the distribu- 
tion of wealth, including personal endowments given by nature 
and those developed through opportunity and training. In the 
second place, again, the value-scale by which products and 
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contributions are measured is itself a reflection of the existing 
distribution of ultimate purchasing power.* 

As a matter of fact, it is superficial to look at the produc- 
tive resources in a quantitative way. Concretely, they are not 
amounts, but kinds, and only become amounts, so that it is 
possible to think of quantitative equivalence, through the 
pricing process. One income receiver furnishes “land,” another 
“labor,” and another “capital”; one wheat land and another 
banana land, one pick-and-shovel work, another bookkeeping 
or blacksmithing and another managerial service or direction 
of investments, and so on almost without end. On looking into 
the price-fixing process by which these services become com- 
parable, we see that it is a matter of “demand” and “supply,” 
or rather the reciprocal of supply, namely scarcity. Hence the 
amount of income received by any individual depends chiefly 
on the two considerations of being in a position to render (a) 
services of a sort for the products of which there are consum- 
ers who can and will pay large amounts, and (0) services of a 
sort which few or no other persons are prepared to offer. To 
be sure, one’s income also depends on the amount of any given 
kind of service rendered, other things being equal. But the 
natural quantitative differences between men are relatively in- 
significant, and the large incomes are actually received on the 
ground, either of owning a large amount of wealth or exercis- 
ing some highly unique and scarce personal capacity, which 
again is some mixture of natural gift with the results of oppor- 
tunity and training. It is mainly the scarcity that counts; it 


* The working of the price mechanism in the control of production is a matter 
of technical economics rather than ethics, but has its ethical side also. If business 
men or “entrepreneurs” act intelligently, the higher price offers for productive serv- 
ices can be made by those who use them to produce the goods most in demand and 
employ the most efficient productive methods. Consequently all productive power is 
theoretically directed into the channels of greatest usefulness. But again, usefulness 
is measured by the existing value-scale, which reflects the existing distribution of 
ownership. If a man of wealth chooses to spend a million dollars for a drawing 
room or a tomb, that becomes the most useful employment for a million dollars 
worth of labor and materials, no matter how much want and distress might be re- 
lieved by using the labor, etc., to produce necessities of life. 
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matters relatively little what the personal peculiarity is. One 
has to be a rare specimen indeed to make much money writing 
poetry or playing the cornet, while if exceptional enough one 
can make a very comfortable income by merely being large, 
or small, or deformed. Exceptional lawyers, doctors, and busi- 
ness managers also make large incomes, partly on the ground 
of scarcity but more on that of another principle. The price 
they command depends on their reputation, more than on con- 
crete performance, and reputation tends to grow cumulatively. 
In large part their prestige depends on the pay itself, while it 
is for the prestige that the pay is received. 

How far does the principle of freedom go in justifying the 
differences between incomes? It goes just as far as people 
really are free, that is, as far as the rendering of (a) a larger 
amount of a given service, (b) a service more in demand or 
(c) a scarcer service, is a matter of voluntary choice. That is 
not far, and it calls for no argument that actual differences 
rest to an overwhelming extent on differences in power. The 


evaluation of the separate contributions of individuals to the 
social total is overwhelmingly a matter of force and not of 
right, and the inequalities tend overwhelmingly to reduce and 


not to increase ‘‘total satisfaction.’” 

* The classical political economy came in its final expression in the works of 
J. S. Mill and Carines, to recognize that the tendency of values to reflect pain costs 
is hopelessly obstructed by the lack of freedom of laborers to move from low-paid 
to high-paid occupations, even over a period of generations. The economists never 
regarded rent as a remuneration for pain, and Senior, who was the originator of the 
“abstinence” doctrine, explaining interest on the ground of a pain, explicitly said 
that after the capital has passed by inheritance or gift from the possession of the 
original saver the payment for its use should be regarded as a rent. A doctrine of 
equivalence of reward and sacrifice at a margin and to each individual was, like the 
corresponding doctrine of relative marginal utility, wanting in the economic theory 
of the classical period. It would have saved the pain-cost doctrine from absurdity 
in the scientific sense, and written its lack of ethical significance where he that runs 
might read. But a clear separation of the two points of view is still in slow process 
of achievement. 

Regarding the precise extent to which the classical economics and the pain-cost 
theory of value were, or are, consciously or unconsciously, formulated and taught 
for the purpose of apologetic, it is clearly useless to speculate. But viewing the mat- 
ter historically one can hardly help watching the sanctity of property take the place 
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To be sure, there is still another step in the argument. 
Existing capacities to render service, including ownership of 
wealth, are in turn the result of the working of the economic 
process in the past. If we pursue our ethical inquiry backward 
through the process, we shall find that the same principles 
work cumulatively, but also that two new ones come into play. 
The amount and kind of economic power possessed by any 
person “now” depends largely on the amount and kind he 
possessed “last year.” For economic power is used not mere- 
ly to produce satisfaction-yielding goods, but also (through 
investment in capital or personal training) to multiply itself. 
The important point is the powerful tendency for inequality 
to increase cumulatively, compounding at an enormous rate. 
For the more wealth or income-producing capacity one pos- 
sesses the easier it is to invest not merely the same but an in- 
creasing fraction of the yield. 

The two new principles which come in when considering 
longer periods of time are inheritance and uncertainty. In an 
economic order based on the private family, the ownership of 
wealth by individuals is not dependent alone on the economic 
réle played by them in the past, but largely on the accident or 
brute fact of inheritance. It is not easy to see how any ethical 
significance can be attached to the receipt of income from in- 
herited wealth (or training, social position, etc.) on grounds of 
“equal freedom” or any sort of personal desert. The second 
new principle, uncertainty, is much harder to reduce to formal 
principles, but is just as obviously important. In fact, the re- 
sults of productive operations over long periods of time are 
highly unpredictable. In the use of given resources in produc- 
ing commodities, uncertainty is relatively unimportant; but in 
committing productive capacity to new forms and uses it is 
of the divine right of kings as the main principle of social order, as the latter had 
displaced ecclesiastical hegemony, with theorists shifting their ground as the facts 
change. All these while established were really principles of order, and as such so 
useful as to justify calling them sacred. All were also bases of exploitation of the 
many by the few. Whether the human race is capable of establishing order on a 


principle which does not expressly sanctify exploitation remains for the remote fu- 
ture to determine. 
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very great. In other words, the maintenance and increase of 
productive capacity is in no small degree a matter of luck, as 
well as of the character of choices made. 

The conventional classification of productive factors rec- 
ognizes the three classes, land, labor, and capital, or nature, 
man, and waiting. From an ethical point of view it would be 
more significant to analyze income into three sources of free 
choice or effort, inheritance, and luck. And the greatést of 
these is luck! The principle of equal freedom, as expressed 
through a social order based on free exchange, simply takes us 
nowhere in the solution of the problem of economic justice. 
Everything depends, not on the character of exchange, but on 
what individuals bring to the exchange, and this is ultimately 
a matter of fact and not of ethics. Historically viewed, the sig- 
nificance of the doctrine is to justify inequality, and the proj- 
ect is a failure. A consistent application of the principle of 
maximum satisfaction would yield a theory of distribution ac- 
cording to effort, if individuals are recognized only as produc- 
ers, and according to some composite of effort and need if they 
are treated as abstract human units. And this seems to be in 
harmony with ordinary moral common-sense if the latter 
breaks away from mere convention and becomes reasonably 
critical. 

A more direct psychological examination also will show 
the notion of freedom to be question-begging or meaningless. 
Scrutiny of any typical case of unfree behavior reveals that 
the coercive quality rests on an ethical condemnation, rather 
than the ethical condemnation on a factually established un- 
freedom; or perhaps it is more accurate to say that they are 
merely different names for the same thing. Illustrations are 
at hand in the commonest business or legal relations. The 
ordinary citizen who sees a desired article in a store does not 
feel oppressed or constrained because he is not permitted to 
appropriate it without submitting to the condition of part- 
ing with the price—as long as he considers the price necessary 
or reasonable. And his standards of necessity and reasonable- 
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ness, moreover, are entirely relative to the accepted economic 
organization at large. He may know that the price might be 
much less if some possessor of unique skill or a unique natural 
resource would consent to furnish the special service at a much 
lower yet perfectly possible remuneration. As long as every- 
thing is assumed to be in accordance with accepted standards 
of fairness, there is no feeling that freedom is interfered with. 
All taxes and legislative or administrative regulations take 
away property values, but they do not “confiscate” if sound 
social-moral reasons clearly underlie them. We do not feel 
constrained in having to take the right side of the street or 
side walk. We simply do not have the feeling of coercion ex- 
cept in connection with one of ethical disapprobation. There 
is psychological truth in the famous story of the cowboy cor- 
oner who brought in a verdict of suicide by doubting the su- 
periority of four deuces to a full-house. Freedom cannot af- 
ford an objective standard of policy, a way of escape from the 
subjectivity of moral judgments, when the feeling of freedom 
itself is derived from, or at best is another aspect of, moral 
approval. 

Freedom is also relative to power. Our ordinary citizen, 
again, feels no coercion in not being able to buy an object 
which he does not have money enough to pay for (unless, 
again, the fact is due to some “unfair” manipulation). It is 
nonsense to say that I am not “free” to fly (without mechani- 
cal aid) or that a paralyzed man has his freedom restricted by 
locking his door. But it may well be that under different con- 
ditions, if society were organized or administered on different 
principles or certain individuals had behaved differently, the 
individual excluded or helpless in a given situation would have 
had power to act. And so he may perfectly well be the victim 
of a heinous wrong. But it is a clear misuse of words to de- 
scribe the wrong as a deprivation of freedom. It is a depriva- 
tion of power. The “wrongs” on grounds of which social or- 
ganization or policy is to be criticized undoubtedly have the 
character of inequitable distribution of power rather than un- 
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ethical coercion or interference with the use of power. But for 
neither sort of wrongs is the notion of freedom a criterion by 
which definition or identification is possible. 

From an abstractly logical standpoint, again, the difficul- 
ties of the notion of freedom go still deeper. In the world- 
view of natural science freedom is simply a meaningless word. 
In terms of physical causality (behaviorism) all human acts 
alike and equally have their physical antecedents from which 
they inevitably follow, and beyond the description of these 
antecedent conditions no intelligent statement can be made. 
Nor do we in any way escape from the difficulty by recogniz- 
ing mental states, attitudes or motives as causes. In that case 
all acts alike and equally have their adequate motives. No fac- 
tual attribute or descriptive difference in either physical ante- 
cedent or motive will make one act (of a private individual or 
government official ) right and another wrong. At most the eth- 
ical question is merely carried back a step. If we adopt the 
view that acts are to be fully accounted for by motives, then 
in order to validate any difference between right and wrong 
acts we must find some basis for discrimination between right 
and wrong motives. If we say that acts are to be fully account- 
ed for by antecedent physical conditions it seems to be non- 
sensical to talk about ethical differences at all, for we can 
hardly call one physical configuration right and another wrong. 

It will be seen that the issue regarding freedom is entirely 
unconnected with the old metaphysical problem of free-will. If 
one believes in freedom, in that sense, all choices are alike and 
equally free, within the limits of the possible alternatives open. 
If one does not believe in freedom, then all acts are alike and 
equally determined (by physical or psychological conditions, 
or both, according to taste). Practical requirements, how- 
ever, call for a working distinction between two sorts of acts, 
some free and some unfree, and for a valid means of assign- 
ing some acts to one class and some to the other. The thinker 
whose mechanistic bias is strong enough will simply deny that 
the distinction has any meaning; but he will hardly convince 
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any jurist or legislator who is “up against” the practical prob- 
lem that he does not have to make the classification. Our sug- 
gestion is that the fallacy comes in seeking an objective stand- 
ard, or one which does not finally rest on a judgment of ethical 
approval and disapproval. We say that the victim of a high- 
wayman is coerced, not because the character of his choice be- 
tween the alternatives presented is different from any other 
choice, but because we think the robber does “wrong” in mak- 
ing the alternatives what they are. 

In no other sense is it possible to speak of coercion. No 
human being can ever literally “force” another to do anything 
(though one may of course forcibly prevent another from act- 
ing). It is most unfortunate that the word force has come to 
have such a confusing ambiguity of meaning; for the threat 
of violence (or threat of inflicting some other injury or loss) 
as a means of controlling the conduct of a human being has 
only a figurative kinship with the action of a physical force in 
changing the state of rest or motion of a mass of matter. It is 
interesting to note that when conduct is influenced by an offer 
to improve one’s condition, instead of a threat of worsening it, 
we do not call it force or duress. The intensity of “moral pres- 
sure” exerted by a bribe is felt to be less than that due to a 
threat, no doubt because of the tendency to assume that the 
person affected must have been in a tolerable situation to be- 
gin with. Perhaps it is generally true that men feel a negative 
change in condition more keenly than a positive change, or 
perhaps we should have to seek for some historical or acci- 
dental explanation of the fact that the law takes a different 
attitude toward bribes than toward threats. The point of this 
discussion is presumably clear, and need not be labored fur- 
ther. It is simply and briefly that freedom is itself an ethical 
category and cannot possibly furnish an objective criterion for 
moral judgments of legislative policy. 

However, if the argument for this negative result is sound, 
it can be followed out to some broader and more positive 
conclusions, of significance for the character of social “sci- 
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ence,” and that of ethics. This general argument may be sum- 
marized in two main stages, both of which are perhaps “‘self- 
evident” in the only sense that expression ever rightly carries. 
The first of these conclusions or propositions is that the notion 
of economy, or efficiency, or degree or extent of desire satis- 
faction is not “objective” in the sense in which physical oc- 
currences and magnitudes are objective. Yet the very notion 
of policy, or of a practical problem, involves at a minimum the 
former notion of a possible greater or less degree of achieve- 
ment of a desired end. There can be no such subject matter as 
economics nor any intelligent discussion of conduct in a prac- 
tical sense which does not run in terms of teleology. One might 
treat of the movements of the human body or its members in 
terms of physiology,’° or perhaps admit the possibility of con- 
scious accompaniments of such changes on a merely factual 
level.** But such a discussion would not hold any place for 
recognizing that such movements present a problem to the 
behaving organism itself; the movements so treated would not 
be conduct, in the meaning which the term actually has to edu- 
cated human beings. If, at a minimum, the concepts of desire 
and satisfaction, end (in a personal sense), and achievement 
of end, are not “real” or “objective” in the sense of being valid 
units in discourse, then the whole content of economics, tech- 
nology and all practical discussion whatever is illusion, and 
the discussion itself is without meaning, mere raving. That 
this is not true is as certain as any assertion whatever—at least 

*” The same logic will in fact just as conclusively eliminate the physiological 
point of view also, reducing physiology to physics and chemistry. Nor will it end 
there. The premises of modern physics eliminate all content in that field also; mat- 
ter is resolved into energy, a pure intangible, a physical non-existent, and one is left 
with a sort of higher geometry of an indeterminate number of dimensions, a system 
of abstract relations of a purely ideal character. 


“Tt is more than doubtful whether this is in fact logically allowable. No 
human being could have any way of knowing the existence of such purely phenome- 
nal conscious states unless we admit the validity of processes of inference totally dif- 
ferent from those involved in our knowledge of physical reality and hence just as 
subjective, metaphysical, and inadmissible as the notion of value which the scientific 
intellect finds so repugnant, and the effort to get rid of which raised all these ques- 
tions in the first place. 
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as certain as any assertion regarding those external physical 
objects which are the subject-matter of the natural sciences. 
The conclusion in regard to the status of the notions of desire 
and satisfaction does not, for readers of this Journal, need to 
be put into words. 

The second general conclusion is fully as repugnant as the 
first to the intellectual cravings of twentieth-century man, but 
is also unescapable. No discussion of policy is possible apart 
from a moral judgment. The argument of the body of this pa- 
per has shown that an appeal to maximum freedom as a 
“standard” involves a fallacy. The result is dogmatic accept- 
ance of an existing distribution of power, which is an ethical 
proposition, a value-judgment in disguise, and an ethically in- 
defensible one. Moreover, it involves logical contradictions. 
Freedom means freedom to use power, and the only possible 
limitation on the use of power is intrinsically ethical. To say 
that one is restrained from the use of power by other than eth- 
ical considerations amounts to saying that he does not really 
have the power, that it is cancelled by some opposing force. 
Freedom and coercion are ethical categories, and the only 
question in regard to which discussion can possibly be carried 
on is the question of what power ought to be exercised, or how 
and under what circumstances. Why should one not be as free 
to use political power as economic power? As far as the mere 
notion of freedom is concerned, there is no reason why the ma- 
jority in a democratic state, or the sovereign group in any 
state, should not dispossess and exploit the rest of society at 
their pleasure. And the consistent theoretical utilitarian would 
have to pronounce the result, whatever it might be, in perfect 
conformity with his ethical principles. Those principles can 
never carry him beyond a begging of the question in justifica- 
tion of the status quo. The only real objection that could be 
raised is some form of the statement that political power ought 
not to be used in that way. 

Indeed, it appears to be self-evident, as stated above, that 
the only reason one person should yield to another, in pleasure 
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or well-being or self-realization or whatever it be called (for 
they are all merely different words for value or the good) is 
either (a) that he must (in which case he has no choice, no 
problem exists), () that he wishes to do so (and hence there 
is a purely personal problem), or (c) that he feels a duty or 
obligation to do so, which gives rise to a new sort of problem, 
a moral or ethical problem. The notion of duty or obligation 
is an ultimate fact of experience—as much so as desire and 
satisfaction, or space, time, matter, motion, and force. 

Or (we might add) life, or consciousness, or beauty; and a 
more detailed examination would greatly extend the list of 
kinds of “reality” which the exigencies of talking sense compel 
us to recognize in this “pluralistic universe.” But there appears 
to be justification for giving special recognition as above, to 
three levels of experience and of subject matter for intelligent 
discussion. There is first, the field of external fact (science in 
the narrow sense) in which the relations of events in space and 
time present no problem in any sense to the material under- 
going change. Questions arise in this field only to man as an 
outsider, as problems of knowledge, in relation to pure curiosi- 
ty (if there is such a thing) or to the means of action. Human 
behavior may be conceived and studied in either of these two 
ways: either as scientific data in which the only problem can 
be to discover “uniformities of coexistence and sequence,’—in 
more modern terms, stable configurations in space-time—or as 
a problem of “economy,” the adaptation of means to ends. 
The ends are data, but not physically existent data, nor yet 
values; they are purely personal desires. Discussion on this 
second level, however, involves something over and above the 
description of actual events. It involves a judging of conduct, 
but only from the standpoint of the intelligence displayed. 
The norm is that of efficiency. 

On the third level, ends and not merely means are prob- 
lematic, and are to be discussed and judged. That men do pass 
such judgments, rating some aims or objectives of action to 
be higher or more worthy than others and recognizing that it 
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is possible to be in error in regard to such ratings as well as in 
regard to choice of means for securing given ends, is perhaps 
more of an observed fact than a conclusion established by rea- 
soning. It is hardly necessary to remark to people who have 
reflected at all about the foundations of knowledge that the 
common distinction between what is observed and what is in- 
ferred is naive and untenable. 

So finally, the argument as to the interpretation of free- 
dom as an ethical standard leads even to a suggestion to the 
philosopher in his supreme function of ontologist. Viewing the 
matter in terms of the ineluctible practical exigencies, it is hard 
to deny “reality” to any notion which has to be recognized as a 
condition of a tolerable ordering of conduct or of intelligible 
discourse, or “truth” to any proposition the opposite of which 
is indisputably more wrong than the proposition itself. Accu- 
racy is a matter of degree, even in the most exact measure- 
ments of space. From such a point of view, both private mo- 
tives in behavior and ethical evaluations have to be recognized 
as real, and ultimately just as real as behavior itself, consid- 
ered merely as a change in physical configuration or move- 
ment of matter in space. 

From the point of view of “radical empiricism,” indeed, 
the problem presented is that of explaining why the modern 
mind has developed the tendency to explain everything by cor- 
relating it with some change in physical configuration, to re- 
fuse to accept any other explanation or to regard anything else 
as truly real. The tendency itself is unquestionably “real” 
(and this proposition might go far in deciding the ultimate 
nature of reality and truth, for matter and motion are after 
all ideas, culture facts with a culture history and explanation ). 
The writer of the present argument feels the bias toward 
physical-mechanistic thought as strongly as anyone does or 
can. Primitive atomism, which explains all change as a rear- 
rangement of hard inert particles in space, is unquestionably 
more solid and satisfying to the mind, gives one more the feel- 
ing of really knowing what one is talking about, than any other 
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view of phenomena. But a little study of physics, more effec- 
tively than any amount of psychology and philosophy, shows 
conclusively that such a description of the world leaves out 
most of the facts, and those rather the most interesting and im- 
portant. The first thing that physical theory does to the phys- 
ical world of common knowledge is to annihilate it; all its 
properties of visibility, tangibility, etc., by which it can be 
known, are shown to be purely subjective and the reality back 
of them to be unknowable. Neither the hard particle nor even 
the space in which it moves stands up under critical examina- 
tion, or can be at all what it seems. The equations will not 
balance without putting in various intangibles, force, energy, 
and potential energy, which are fully as bad as creative will, if 
indeed they can be kept from running into the latter. 

We have to face the fact that our craving for a simple, 
monistic, mechanical explanation of experience is intrinsically 
doomed to frustration. However, an explanation of why men 
have such a craving will go far to take the place of satisfaction 
for the craving itself. Our final suggestion is that there is a 
fairly obvious explanation for the phenomenon along prag- 
matic lines. Thought is to begin with, mainly, and throughout 
its history in considerable part, a biological function, a phase 
of organic adaptation, which in its developed stage is more 
and more adaptation of the environment rather than the or- 
ganism. Now the only way in which the organism which has 
developed to the stage of purposiveness can change his en- 
vironment in the least is by moving some part of it in space. 

The sole point of effective contact between mind and mat- 
ter is through the voluntary muscles and the sole activity of 
which they are capable is precisely this change of physical 
configuration or rearrangement in space, first of the members 
of the organism itself and secondarily of external objects. Is 
not this the source and meaning of the bias for reducing all 
existence to physical existence and all change to change in 
spatial configuration? 
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EMERGENCE AND INTELLIGIBILITY 
G. WATTS CUNNINGHAM 


HE purpose of the present paper is to consider two 
questions in connection with the conception of emer- 
gent evolution and the basal issue which their dis- 
cussion raises. The questions are: (1) In precisely what sense 
may the theory of emergence be said to be a new theory? and 
(2) Is the theory, as new, logically explanatory or only a neat 
confession of ignorance wholly without explanatory signifi- 
cance? The basal point at issue is the nature of explanation, 
and what, in the end, we are to understand by intelligibility. 
1. In answer to the question as to what in the theory of 
emergence is new, one may certainly say, negatively, that in- 
sistence upon the appearance of the novel does not in itself 
constitute this novelty. In some sense the progressive appear- 
ance of the novel has all along been admitted in principle by 
both mechanistic and finalistic theories. For it has by them 
been generally taken for granted that out of the original 
causes (however interpreted) have come phenomena which 
in the beginning were not explicitly present. At least tacit rec- 
ognition of this is characteristic of even the primitive myths 
of creation, as it is of the speculations of the Greek physicists 
from Thales on; and it has tended to become more and more 
crucial in the later evolutionary stories. The difference be- 
tween earlier and later stages in the temporal series has gen- 
erally been accepted as a matter of course, at least as a point 
of departure for further analysis; and it has been so accepted, 
I take it, for the reason that prima facie it is the most evident 
feature of the advent of phenomena in time. Mere insistence 
upon the appearance of the novel, then, is itself not novel; all 
of the modern evolutionary views, and all of the more ancient 
views in so far as they are concerned with the same set of phe- 
nomena, have seen that there appear in the temporal series 
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characteristics which could hardly be ascribed to it “in the 
beginning.” So we must look elsewhere for the differentia of 
that view which nowadays is called the view of emergence. 

Looking elsewhere, one might expect to find the unique 
characteristic of the theory in the peculiar nature of that 
which is supposed to emerge. But here, again, one is doomed 
to disappointment. 

With reference to the nature of the emergent, there seem 
to be two possible views. On the one hand, one may hold that 
the emergent is of the nature of a term; on the other hand, one 
may seek the emergent among relations. According to the first 
view, some constituent or entity (variously describable in de- 
tail) under certain conditions appears de novo in the series; 
according to the second view, that which thus appears is not an 
entity, but a novel order or arrangement of the old material. 
Adapting the terminology of Broad to the present context, I 
shall call the first view “substantial” emergence, and the sec- 
ond “structural” emergence. 

It is no part of the present purpose to enter upon a critical 
consideration of the relative claims of these two views of emer- 
gents. But I wish to stay long enough to direct attention to 
their importance. Whether either of the views, or neither, is 
to be accepted is of course a question which can be answered 
only by an appeal to the relevant facts. My suggestion here 
is simply that the point at issue is a basal one and underlies 
other questions of far-reaching import so far at least as a phi- 
losophy of mind is concerned. The real significance of the 
whole doctrine of ‘“personalism,” for instance, seems to be 
bound up in it; the question whether finite individuals possess 
a substantive or an adjectival mode of being is in the end 
equivalent to the question whether a “person” is to be con- 
ceived in accordance with the principles of substantial or of 
structural emergence. And for my part I am inclined to think 
that the issue might gain in clarity if it were discussed under 
this second formulation. 
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But, to return from this digression, the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the theory of emergence is not to be found in the nature 
(whether substantial or structural) of what it is that appears 
in the temporal series as if new. So far as this feature alone is 
concerned the principle, while receiving new detailed formula- 
tion in recent controversy, is as old as the Greeks. Of course 
neither Plato nor Aristotle could be called an evolutionist in 
the commonly accepted meaning of the term, but both were 
nevertheless concerned with essentially those phenomena that 
are crucial in the recent debate; and here, as on most basal 
problems, they are quite modern. Neglecting their views with 
reference to the ontological significance of time and the ulti- 
mate origin of “souls,” one might maintain, not without rea- 
son, that essentially Plato is a substantialist and Aristotle a 
structuralist; for Plato does virtually hold that sub specie 
temporis entities emerge, while Aristotle basically sees the ap- 
pearance of new structures. One does not, I think, modernize 
these thinkers overmuch in attributing to them this divergence 
of views; on the contrary, herein lies one fruitful way of dis- 
tinguishing them. Certainly this divergence runs quite deep 
in modern thought; not infrequently it marks a sharp differ- 
ence among systems, and at times it even sunders a thinker 
from himself. Spinoza, for instance, is at once a substantialist 
and a structuralist in his conception of modes; and from this 
fact arises the difficulty, commonly felt by students of his sys- 
tem, of setting forth any one consistent interpretation of his 
doctrine of attributes. The preference of his metaphysics for a 
substantialist view of modes (not always consistently adhered 
to) serves but to magnify the logical inaptitude within that 
context of his fundamentally structuralist ethics. Again, Leib- 
niz’s doctrine of the monad is fundamentally a structuralist 
doctrine, but with enough of the substantialist implications 


*The dual meaning here referred to can be found, for example, in the shifting 
connotations of “endeavor,” “effort,” and “force” in the Ethics, Part III, Proposi- 
tions VI and VII, and Part IV, Proposition III, as these bear upon the conception 
of “essence.” 
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clinging to it to make difficult a satisfactory interpretation 
of the law of pre-established harmony which, in consequence, 
always tends to prove either too much or too little for the pur- 
poses for which it is used in the system. Hegel’s famous criti- 
cism of Spinoza, to the effect that what is needed in the refor- 
mation of the Spinozistic system is that Substance be changed 
into Subject, may fairly be interpreted as a demand that the 
substantialist side of Spinoza’s metaphysics be so modified as 
to bring it into harmony with the structuralist leanings of his 
ethics. It is, of course, debatable to what extent Hegel himself 
succeeded in accomplishing this end through his dialectical 
procedure; but it seems clear that in intent at least he was an 
out-and-out structuralist, as the tradition to which his influ- 
ence in British and American thought contributed has tended 
progressively to make explicit. And there seems to be no dif- 
ficulty in tracing the same antagonism between essentially 
substantialist and structuralist views in many currents of re- 
cent thought, and, if I am not mistaken, in tendencies that at 
first glance do not appear to have any connection with that 
which goes by the name of emergent evolution. 

Despite what has been said before, however, there is some- 
thing uniquely characteristic of the theory of emergence which 
makes it an anachronism to speak of any classical philosopher 
as an advocate of that theory. The novelty of the view, I take 
it, lies in the logical status which it assigns to the emergent 
however described—the status, namely, of unpredictability. 
Lloyd Morgan’s statement of the basal point is as concise as 
any: “The point of emphasis is this. Let there be three suc- 
cessive levels of natural events, A, B, and C. Let there be in B 
a kind of relation which is not present in A ; and in C a kind of 
relation, not yet present in Bor A. If then one lived and gained 
experience on the B-level, one could not predict the emergent 
characters of the C-level, because the relations, of which they 
are the expressions, are not yet in being. Nor if one lived 
on the A-level, could one predict the emergent character of 
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b-events, because ex hypothesi, there are no such events as yet 
in existence. What, it is claimed, one cannot predict, then, is 
the emergent expression of some new kind of relatedness 
among pre-existing events. One could not foretell the emer- 
gent character of vital elements from the fullest possible 
knowledge of physico-chemical events only, if life be an emer- 
gent chord and not merely due to the summation, however 
complex, of constituent a-notes. Such is the hypothesis ac- 
cepted under emergent evolution.’” And in this emphasis lies 
the uniqueness of the hypothesis. The principle here stressed 
by Morgan is, of course, independent of his structuralist inter- 
pretation of the emergent and holds for the substantialist view 
as well. It is the mark of the theory of emergence, both sub- 
stantialist and structuralist, and sets it off sharply from the 
older views. For the theory of emergence, then, the emergent 
is wholly novel, unpredictable on the basis of even the com- 
pletest possible knowledge of that whence it emerges; until it 
appears it is by hypothesis nonexistent, and cannot, therefore, 
be foreknown. And the theory logically stands or falls, pre- 
sumably, with this its crucial principle. 

2. It is agreed among the advocates of the theory, as I un- 
derstand them, that insistence upon the appearance of the un- 
predictably novel in the evolutionary series involves us in no 
logical difficulties. Such insistence does indeed, they tell us, 
force us to assume a peculiar cognitive attitude called by some 
the attitude of “natural piety;” but this attitude, we are as- 
sured, is nothing more occult than a willingness to accept facts 
as we find them and to admit that such acceptance is what we 
mean by understanding. If unbiased observation shows us 
that the absolutely novel does actually appear from time to 
time, and from stage to stage, in the course of nature, there for 
the emergent evolutionist is an end of the matter; so far, that 
fact we know, and it is all we know and all we need to, or can, 
know. Our loyal attitude to all emergents, as Morgan con- 


? Emergent Evolution, pp. 5-6. The italics are all in the original. 
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stantly reminds us, must be that of humble acceptance; con- 
fronted by them, we can only “consider and bow the head.” 
There are some impious ones amongst us, however, who stand 
stiff-necked before such a pious admonition. They are prone 
to believe that the attitude of natural piety is nothing more 
than an impotent nod of sanguine approval of precisely those 
phenomena which are most perplexing, and that in moments 
of logical storm and stress it appears to serve us only because 
it is blind to the real problems presented by the sundry trou- 
blesome stages of the passing show. They may even unkindly 
suggest that this attitude, when made vocal, reverently deliv- 
ers itself of the oracular statement that nature is really what 
nature really is—a statement which presumably no one has 
ever thought of denying, but which also no one hitherto has 
ever seriously mistaken for an explanatory principle. What is 
wanted, on their side, is that one open one’s eyes and look 
abroad beyond that which is set down, as it were, at one’s feet; 
not observation alone, but explanation as well, is demanded, 
and it is precisely explanation which, in their view, natural 
piety fails to give. 

In such a debate the point at issue turns upon the nature 
of intelligibility. And with the statement of this point we are 
brought to the chief concern of the present discussion—and, 
it may as well be added, to the crux of a theory of knowledge. 
I wish to consider it here on the basis of the two assumptions 
that underlie the points of view before opposed. The first of 
these assumptions is that categories are descriptive and de- 
notative; the second assumption is that categories are explan- 
atory. Pushed further, these assumptions resolve themselves 
into the theses, on the one hand, that the criterion of intelli- 
gibility is the order of existences and, on the other, that intel- 
ligibility is the criterion of that order. The thesis of the pres- 
ent paper, a very simple and a very old thesis, is that each of 
these assumptions is correct in what it explicitly affirms and 
erroneous in what it implicitly denies. Categories are descrip- 
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tive and they are explanatory, but in the end description and 
explanation are one; intelligibility is a characteristic of the 
order of existence and it is a characteristic of intelligence, but 
there is in this no merely circular statement. The develop- 
ment of this thesis must here follow its own more or less inde- 
pendent course; in conclusion we shall return briefly to inquire 
how the results meanwhile attained bear upon the concept of 
emergence. 

The first consideration to be noted is that before thinking 
can take place at all there is something thought about, and the 
object of thought is (ideally) the controlling factor in the 
thought-situation. In whatever sense thought may be crea- 
tive, it certainly cannot be said to be so in the sense that it 
produces its own object. Its object is there as a datum which 
is not created, but found; and this datum exerts a determining 
influence, since the necessity of thought has its habitat there. 
That thought is acquiescence under compulsion is a thesis in 
which we are in the end compelled to acquiesce. To the extent 
that thought cuts itself free from this compulsion, to that ex- 
tent it tends to depart from its own nature and to fall away 
into mere “imagination” and, carried far enough, into inanity. 

The position here stated is foundational. The direction in 
which its proof may be found is pointed by a rigorous analysis 
of the actual procedure of intelligence itself. Such an analysis 
would disclose, I take it, that prima facie all our judgments 
are interpretations of objective situations and that, in the end, 
every hypothetical judgment has its categorical aspect. The 
necessity of thought lies in the situation with which thought 
deals; and apart from this objective reference the necessity of 
thought is a meaningless, because empty, phrase. Of course, 
in its first formulation the controlling situation may be hypo- 
thetical, a matter of postulates and assumptions; but as such 
it still controls, and beyond there is always a context within 
which postulates move and which gives to them the significa- 
tion whereby they are amenable to critical consideration and 
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evaluation. Possibility never wholly loses touch with actual- 
ity, or, if it does, it is entirely fruitless for intelligence; it is 
vain and void, and vain because void. On this point Leibniz’s 
persistent efforts to give a specific formulation to his principle 
of the sufficient reason are especially enlightening and, to my 
mind, decisive. Prepossessed as he is by the view that suffi- 
cient reason is entirely independent of existence and “must 
needs be outside of” the sequence of contingent things, he 
nevertheless finds himself driven at last to hold that the prin- 
ciple “must be in a substance which is a cause of this sequence, 
or which is a necessary being, bearing in itself the reason of 
its own existence, otherwise we should not yet have a sufficient 
reason with which we could stop.’” And this is to say that the 
necessity of thought is in the object which it itself does not 
create; for the point here is independent of Leibniz’s peculiar 
view of “substance” and its relation to the order of contingent 
things. 

There would seem to be, then, no possibility of ultimately 
sundering the order of thought from the order of existence. 
Such a bifurcation inevitably ends in ruin; for in last analysis 
it leads back to the identification of the object of thought with 
thought itself, and so to the impalpable void. The object 
which compels thought is the objective of thinking, and this 
lies in the order of existents since it cannot lie in thought itself. 
There is here no intention to maintain a blank identity be- 
tween the object of thought (the object in thinking) and the 
total objective situation under the compulsion of which think- 
ing functions. On this point it would appear that the epis- 
temological dualist has something important to say, and I at 
least would not wish to be committed to the view that his po- 
sition wholly lacks foundation; otherwise I see no escape from 
scepticism and, ultimately, from solipsism. But it still remains 
true that any epistemological dualism which postulates a 
chasm between the two orders is inextricably enmeshed in 


* Principles of Nature and of Grace, sec. 8. 
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the difficulties against which, in different ways, Spinoza and 
Kant alike inadvertently but forcefully warn us. The object 
of thought is that which compels thought, and that cannot be 
other than an other to thought itself—an other which thought 
accepts and which attaches to the existential order. 

And with this conclusion, I presume, we are committed to 
the view that the categories are, and must be, primarily de- 
scriptive and denotative. We are not free to think as we 
please; what we think is determined by the order of existence. 
“Tt thinks in us,” we must hold, is more nearly the correct ac- 
count of the cognitive situation than is the customary “I 
think;” and the “it” is a jealous master. That on this point 
there is agreement in principle among thinkers so radically at 
odds otherwise as are Bosanquet, Dewey, and Russell marks 
a very significant meeting of extremes; and the denial of it 
constitutes what I (under correction) understand to be the 
main weakness of the so-called “new idealism” advocated by 
the Italian school. 

Thus it would appear that we must admit the truth of the 
contention that things as they are constitute the criterion of 
intelligibility. What is intelligible and what is not connot be 
determined apart from the given situation; in the abstract and 
without reference to the given, there is no meaning to be at- 
tached to the notion of intelligibility. And what the given 
compels us to affirm, that we must hold is the intelligible as- 
pect of the situation in question; and it is intelligible because 
we are compelled to affirm it. Whether the moon is made of 
green cheese has no intelligibility in abstraction from the 
meaning of the proposition; but meaning is meaningless ex- 
cept as in some important sense a description of an objective 
situation with characteristics of its own. Thus it is precisely 
this situation which must determine the intelligibility of our 
proposition. What is intelligible is what has meaning, and it is 
intelligible in precisely the sense in which it has meaning; 
what is unintelligible is what has no meaning, and its unintelli- 
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gibility is precisely identical with its meaningless character. 
But what has or lacks meaning, and what meaning it has or in 
what sense it is meaningless, the object alone can tell us. In- 
telligibility is of the object’s making, not ours. If the situation 
in nature should force us to hold that ““The moon is made of 
green cheese” it is a meaningful proposition, then ipso facto 
the proposition would be for us a thoroughly intelligible prop- 
osition and would be so accepted. Since the situation drives us 
to hold that such is not the case, it is to us unintelligible and 
absurd to hold that such is the case. The criterion of intelligi- 
bility is nature’s revelation of herself, and our categories are 
consequently denotative. This, I understand, is the basis on 
which rests the attitude of natural piety. 

And this principle is of far-reaching import. For one thing, 
if for a moment I may dwell on the point, it runs deep in a 
theory of value. Of course the principle has no relevancy here 
if valuations are to have no cognitional or reflective element, 
as if in valuing one is not thinking, or in thinking one is not 
valuing. But the question still remains whether this is the 
case, and for my part I fail to see that it is. On the contrary, it 
would seem that in the end we must hold that there is no 
schism between valuing and knowing. After all, are not valua- 
tions belief-attitudes? Is not truth itself a value? Is there not 
a logic of ethics or of aesthetics as there is of “science”? We 
may call these valuations by whatever name we please—“lik- 
ings,” “interests,” “preferences.” But to conceive them as 
“subjective” and arbitrary whims is a ruinous error; basically 
it sets us straight on the road to an atomistic view of mind 
which threatens bankruptcy, and it leaves us in the end caught 
in the clutches of a practical relativism. To escape this such 
subjectivity and arbitrariness must be denied; and such a de- 
nial must be founded upon a universality in valuations which 
reflection alone can supply. But an adequate analysis, I take 
it, would disclose the unity here implied. And herewith we are 
brought to the admission that valuations partake of the nature 
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of the criterion of intelligibility. They have their leadings in 
existential situations, and are as subject to the principles of a 
critical analysis and appreciation as are scientific hypotheses 
—which, indeed, do not differ essentially from them. That 
things are good or bad, beautiful or ugly, is as little the expres- 
sion of idle and unguided fancy as that they are round or 
square, vital or dead. Either this, or a view of valuation as in- 
trinsically non-intellectual, with whatever consequences (dis- 
astrous, I must think ), such a view entails. 

But of more direct concern to our immediate purpose is 
the consideration that the principle before us discloses the fu- 
tility of a certain type of argument which at times is supposed 
to have considerablé weight. That argument is broadly as fol- 
lows: since it is possible that things may be conceived other- 
wise than as we in fact do and must conceive them, it follows 
that there is reason for holding that in fact they are quite 
other than we can conceive. An example of this sort of reason- 
ing is found in the rather common contention that, since it is 
conceivable that our sense-organs might be differently consti- 
tuted and consequently give us quite different impressions, we 
may reasonably conclude that as they really are things are 
blankly unintelligible to us. The fallacy of the argument, of 
course, lies in the surreptitious introduction of a notion of in- 
telligibility at variance with the principle previously outlined. 
For the argument tacitly assumes that there is a sort of con- 
ceivability in terms of which we can logically condemn all cat- 
egories to the status of merely phenomenological points of 
view; and this is equivalent to the assumption that something 
may be conceived in a purely a priori manner and may also be 
seen to be foundational. But this is a mistaken assumption, if 
the principle that nature alone may tell us what is conceivable 
is allowed to stand. 

There is, however, an aspect of the cognitive situation 
which gives a semblance of validity to the preceding argu- 
ment. And that is the dual nature of the object of thought, 
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which lies at the bottom of the distinction between “appear- 
ance” and “reality” and which stands at the center of many of 
the traditional epistemological controversies. Turning our at- 
tention to this aspect of the situation, we find ourselves face 
to face with the truth contained in the thesis that intelligibility 
is the criterion of things as they are. The distinction, I take it, 
cannot be denied; the question concerns rather the meaning 
of the distinction. 

Natural piety will not serve us here, at least not in the 
sense in which natural piety means simply accepting out-of- 
hand the revelation of nature. For the peculiarity of the situa- 
tion with which we are confronted is that nature presents no 
clear-cut revelation of herself. She speaks < various language; 
she tells us that we cannot confidently put our trust in mere 
appearances, and yet appearances are in some sense her mien; 
she bids us penetrate to her real essence, and at the same time 
the voice she offers for counsel would seem not infrequently to 
be the voice of Jacob. And so we are in a quandary. Mere 
willingness to follow nature’s lead, however intense our piety, 
is of little avail when nature declines to speak without equivo- 
cation. Where, then, are we to look for an interpreter? 

This question brings us to the parting of the ways between 
two quite radically different theories of knowledge. On the 
one side lies the way of intuitionism in its various forms; on 
the other side lies the way of intellectualism. Which one should 
take is, of course, along story that cannot here be entered upon. 
There are those who insist that the road of intuitionism is a 
pleasant road with easy grades; my own conviction, however, 
is that it either leads to an impasse or returns finally to the 
other way, and that it is better to take the road of inference 
at the beginning. Doing this, we are to hold that nature is at- 
tained through intelligence; that nature really is what intelli- 
gence reveals her to be. 

But are we not here at once caught in a vicious circle? 
What nature really is, we have already insisted, is the criterion 
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of the intelligible; and now we are saying that the intelligible 
must be taken as the touchstone of the real. This certainly 
seems to be a purely circular position, and the question is con- 
cerning a way of escape. It is somewhat reassuring to note 
that the intuitionist meets the same difficulty. At first glance 
his way out seems perfectly straightforward, since he can ap- 
peal to the intuitable as the criterion of the real. But this is 
merely to push the difficulty a bit farther on, for the intuitable 
is at once result and criterion. And in the end the intuitionist 
would seem to have no way of escape at all, unless it miracu- 
lously happen that nature graciously speaks to intuition in 
only one tongue. Furthermore, the intuitionist has an addi- 
tional difficulty; for he is burdened with the necessity of pro- 
viding a criterion for intelligence, even should intuition prove 
to be infallible. But the fortunes of intuitionism are of no di- 
rect concern to us here, since we have agreed not to travel that 
road; our own predicament is the matter of moment. What is 
the intellectualist to do in face of the dilemma? Is there for 
him a way out? I think there is, but in order to indicate it 
some preliminary considerations are necessary. 

These considerations can here be stated only in the merest 
outline; I shall set them down in the form of three postulates. 
(a) The first is a repetition of what has already been said, 
namely, that thought is always of something and this some- 
thing controls. (4) The second is that this something is a sit- 
uation systematic in the sense that it is a manifold such that 
inference may move within it from term to term. To de- 
scribe the nexus within the manifold on the basis of which in- 
ference within it is possible I shall make use of the word “im- 
plication,” following Bosanquet in this usage. (c) The third 
postulate (which is perhaps a repetition of the second with a 
different emphasis) is that this situation presents two distin- 
guishable, but inseparable, aspects: on the one side it is that 
which is immediately given, or, adopting Bradley’s terminolo- 
gy, itis at once a “that” and a “what.” These three postulates 
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might summarily be stated as follows: There is always an ob- 
ject of thought, and this object is terms-in-relations which 
may be either accepted as given or regarded as unstable. 

From these theses there follow two quite distinct meanings 
of the intelligible. By the intelligible we may mean the object 
of thought accepted as immediately given; in this sense every- 
thing which we ordinarily speak of as a “fact,” whether “real”’ 
or “illusory,” is intelligible. But we may mean by the intelli- 
gible the object of thought as mediately given, that is, as that 
which may be thought; in this sense the planet Neptune, for 
instance, was intelligible before it was ever thought. In short, 
we may mean by the intelligible either that which is (psycho- 
logically ) thought or that which is thinkable. 

Returning to our dilemma with this distinction in mind, 
we can see a way out. When we say that the real determines 
intelligibility, what we primarily mean is that what is thought 
is dependent on what is immediately given; we cannot create 
our ideas out of nothing, but our ideas must run with fact. 
When, on the other hand, we say that what is real is deter- 
mined by intelligence, what we mean is that the immediately 
given is not all there is of the object of thought, that the datum 
originally and directly presented demands correction in the 
light of its implicative context, and that this light is revealed 
only through the processes of intelligence. And when this dis- 
tinction is borne in mind we can see that it is no merely circu- 
lar statement to say that what is needed to correct intelligence 
is more intelligence. That which is known or thought is, so far, 
intelligible simply because it is thought; things are such that 
the thought is possible. But that which is actually thought is 
not necessarily what under the circumstances ought to be 
thought; immediate intelligibility may stand in need of cor- 
rection by a deeper and mediated intelligibility which spells 
out the farther reaches of the situation. “To be intelligible is 
to be” and “to be is to be intelligible” are both true and ex- 
press basic characteristics of the cognitive situation. But they 
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are not simply convertible propositions, since intelligibility is 
a matter of degrees, and the degree contemplated by one of 
the propositions is not identical with the degree contemplated 
by the other. Only in those instances where existence and real- 
ity coincide could the two propositions be said to fall to- 
gether. 

With this second function of intelligence in mind, we may 
say that the categories are explanatory rather than merely de- 
scriptive and denotative. They are supplementary and correc- 
tive; they lead beyond the immediately presented out into the 
context, and they may modify it in consequence. The “‘bent- 
ness” of the staff in the pool is, thus, explained by the laws of 
optics. And it is precisely this vision of the farther look which 
natural piety unaided seems unable to give us; on this score 
it is open to the charge of incompetency. But it is not to be 
forgotten that even in these farther reaches of thought’s vi- 
sion it is still the object which controls. The nexus thus ex- 
plored is not of thought’s making, and explanation is still in 
an important sense historical and denotative. What is needed 
to explain the bentness of the staff is, after all, simply a more 
complete description of its nature; the laws of optics are its 
laws. Explanation is of a piece with description, and there is 
no sharp break between them; the difference between them is 
a difference which in the end is arbitrary. They are only de- 
grees of intelligibility, and natural piety may be explanatory 
if it is pious enough. 

Summarizing, we may say that the categories of thought 
are primarily descriptive and denotative in the sense that 
what we are to think about the world remains for the world to 
tell us and is not of our own arbitrary and unguided choice: 
we think as we must, and we must think as the world dictates. 
This does not mean, however, that the insight of the first look 
is to be taken as nature’s final word. It happens, on the con- 
trary, that this insight often demands correction, and this can 
be had only through the processes of inference which lead be- 
yond. Here we may say, if we please, that our categories be- 
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come explanatory. But we certainly go astray if we suppose 
that explanation, in its turn, is wholly independent of the ob- 
ject’s leading, as if the immediately intelligible were on occa- 
sion sheer error and corrigible only by some sort of supernat- 
ural or non-natural a priori synthesis. Explanation is still de- 
scription, but mediated description; it is just the outcome of 
thought’s penetration into the context of the object and mod- 
ification of the first appearance of the object’s hither side in 
the light of the disclosure thus revealed. Thought is by its 
nature descriptive, though not merely immediately so; thought 
is by its nature explanatory, though not abstractly so. It al- 
ways speaks the message of nature; but it does so adequately 
and completely only in so far as it penetrates her deeper 
reaches and correspondingly reinterprets and rectifies the view 
of the first look. 

Of course I am not here laboring under the delusion that 
what I have been saying marks the discovery of a new princi- 
ple. The principle seems to me indeed a very old one, at least 
as old as Spinoza’s Ethics. But one cannot avoid the observa- 
tion that in many quarters nowadays the principle is hardly 
given the consideration its importance would seem to deserve. 
On the one side, without any serious discussion of its claims, 
positions are advanced here and there which lie in contradic- 
tion of it; on the other side, even among its advocates, its im- 
plications are not followed to the bitter end, but are truncated 
at the point where they very pertinently touch basal issues. 
To be more specific, is not Bergson’s criticism of intelligence 
based on an assumption in direct violation of the principle? 
And what, in the light of it, is one to say of Dewey’s recent 
pronouncement with reference to the method of philosophy, or 
of Croce and the “new” idealists, or of the peculiar difficulties 
confronting the absolutists? As I understand Bergson, his 
basal assumption is that intelligence is never in fact denota- 
tive, while Dewey’s position (with much of which I am in 
hearty agreement) seems to be rather definitely modified by 
the suspicion that in so far as intelligence strives to become 
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other than merely denotative it is headed toward ruin in a vi- 
cious intellectualism; and neither view seems to square with 
the principle before restated. Again, Croce’s doctrine of the 
“pure concept” can stand only if this principle is denied; and 
the same holds true of the new idealism, at least to the extent 
that its foundations ultimately lie in that doctrine. Bradley’s 
wholesale condemnation of relations as self-contradictory and 
sterile, upon which rests his view of the Absolute with its 
haunting yet baffling deeps, I can make nothing at all of unless 
the principle here under consideration is definitely set aside— 
a principle to which he seems committed at the beginning. 
And essentially the same inconsistency would seem to lie at 
the bottom of Bosanquet’s contention that from the point of 
view of the Absolute there is an intelligibility in finite centers 
of experience which hardly attaches to them per se.* And, in 
general, the absolutistic treatment of the whole temporal or- 
der and the reduction of it to merely phenomenological signifi- 
cance in the end raises the same issue. 

This, however, is not the occasion to follow the fortunes of 
our principle all around the intellectual horizon. The present 
concern is with the theory of emergence, and so I turn to ask 
how the principle bears on the concept of emergents. That 
which emerges, we are told, is absolutely novel in the sense 
that it is unpredictable before the event: that which is abso- 
lutely and unpredictably novel, so the criticism runs, ipso 
facto falls beyond intelligence and is consequently sheer mys- 
tery. What, then, is the relation between the predictable and 
the intelligible? This is the question which remains briefly to 
be considered in the light of the preceding conclusions. 

By predictability (if, to avoid cumbersome circumlocu- 
tions, I may be permitted to use the term) I understand the 
state of anything’s being predictable; that which is predicta- 


“Note Bosanquet’s discussion of finite persons in the second Lecture of The 
Value of Destiny of the Individual, and the implications of the statement “We can- 
not expect to give a reason for the scheme of the universe,” on p. 61. The point here 
would seem to be that self-centeredness is an “imperfection,” despite the fact that it 
appears ineradicable. Cf. Pringle-Pattison’s rematks on the point in Lectures XIV 
and XV of The Idea of God. 
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ble has what I shall call the characteristic of predictability, 
and that which is not predictable lacks predictability. But 
there are two sorts of prediction, and consequently two types 
of predictability; and these should be distinguished, since the 
question at issue concerns only one type. We sometimes say 
that X is predictable when we mean merely that adequate in- 
vestigation and analysis of the situation would disclose that X 
is now, and perhaps always has been, the case; in this sense 
the planet Neptune was predictable before it was discovered 
through the telescope. This sort of predictability is as charac- 
teristic of a mathematical system as it is of the material uni- 
verse, and one could say that, before it was known, the rela- 
tion between the diameter and the circumference of a circle 
was predictable. But there is another sort of prediction, name- 
ly, foresight, on the basis of what now exists, into that which 
does not now exist but will exist in the future. In this sense of 
the term, X is predictable when by conditions now given, but 
not involving the present existence of X, X’s future eventual- 
ity is determinate; examples of this sort of predictability are 
eclipses of sun or moon in the future, which the astronomer 
may foretell at pleasure. This meaning of predictability in- 
volves time, and so differs from the other meaning in which 
time plays no part. This is the type of predictability with 
which our present discussion is alone concerned, and our ques- 
tion is whether predictability in this sense is always charac- 
teristic of the intelligible. 

It seems clear that predictability logically presupposes in- 
telligibility and is impossible apart from it. The Laplacean 
calculator, for instance, who is to foresee the future of the ma- 
terial universe as an open book would of course be blind with- 
out complete knowledge of the detailed nature of that uni- 
verse in cross-section at the moment his prevision occurs; and 
even with that knowledge his prevision would be possible only 
provided the status quo implicates all situations that are to oc- 
cur in the course of the future. This is to say that predicta- 
bility is characteristic only of systems, and that the predic- 
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table falls within the intelligible. But the question before us 
is whether the two fall together, whether the intelligible is 
ipso facto predictable and the non-predictable is unintelligible. 
I see no reason for holding that such is the case, but on the 
contrary the main contention of the present discussion sup- 
ports the opposite conclusion. 

Suppose there is a system of such a nature that its basal 
character is modified by the passage of time, its future being 
precisely its growing-point and what it is being in a very real 
sense what it is becoming. In such a system, I take it, predic- 
tability would have no place, since the very nature of the sys- 
tem would do violence to the basal demand of prediction— 
the demand, namely, that time be treated as negligible. Here, 
as Bergson has I think rightly maintained, to foretell would 
be to forelive. But I see no reason to hold that such a system 
would necessarily be unintelligible. It would certainly be in- 
telligible if it were found for the reason that it was found, and 
it would be intelligible precisely as found; nor would its intel- 
ligibility be lessened by the fact that prediction could not 
move within it. What special terms of description we should 
in detail apply to it the system alone could inform us; and our 
explanation of it would perforce wait upon description. But, 
having got such terms, the system would be intelligible to us 
in the only sense in which intelligibility has for us a meaning. 

The emergent evolutionist claims that he finds systems 
which are precisely of this sort—systems that are dynamic 
and woven through time. Whether he does actually find them 
is a question of fact upon which we do not here enter. If he 
does find them, he is well within his logical rights when he 
holds that there are emergents which, though non-predictable, 
are nevertheless intelligible. Certainly there is no justifica- 
tion for throwing the concept of emergence to the outer dark- 
ness of the absurd merely because its advocates in the zeal of 
their natural piety look upon prediction as a sin against the 
emergent. 
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q “MHERE was always something wrong with the Afri- 
can. At one time the word “dirty” was as inseparable 
from the word “nigger” as hokuSis from pokus. That 

was in the good old days (and for a long time after) when 

Negroes used to be branded like cattle—‘‘but we yet take all 

possible care that they are not burnt too hard, especially the 

women” and then crammed, six or seven hundred, into a 

“foul, stinking ship,’ where, though the corpses were care- 

fully removed every morning during the passage, those who 

survived lacked all refinements of soap and perfumes. This is 
not so very long ago: the writer of these lines has still seen 
an old slave ship off the port of Banana, equipped with the 
bars to which the slaves used to be chained, though it was then 
put to more legitimate purposes. Now it is the fashion to de- 
nounce the Negro for his stupidity. Indictments of this kind 
never come from Nigeria, or Ashanti, or thereabouts, where 
prosperity, due to rational government, seems to have a salu- 
tary effect on the black man’s brain; it is from the eastern 
part of Africa that they come in shoals. It is more than proba- 
ble that the natives of Kenya, Tanganyika, etc., are inflicted 

with the kind of stupidity which would overcome us if, e.g., 

we received a hearty blow from Jack Dempsey on the jaw. 

The East African has received quite a number of blows, the 

knockout being the confiscation of his lands. What this means 

to him an Englishman cannot understand. The Englishman is 

a citizen of the world; he is, nominally at any rate, a Chris- 

tian, and his God follows and protects him everywhere. Should 

divine protection prove insufficient, there is the navy to back 


* These words are quoted from Bosman, a slavetrader and apologist of his pro- 
fession. 
* Ibid. 
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him up with guns. The African has no high god; but he is 
guarded by the spirits of his defunct forebears. The tribal land 
is the resting place of the ancestors, who are so closely linked 
with it that in the native’s mind soil and spirits are identical. 
The moment he leaves the land of his fathers he is like a tree 
cut off from its roots. He faces a hostile world unprotected, 
and his own passions are no longer restrained by ancient laws 
which he used to observe out of respect for those who made 
them in days gone by. He no longer knows how to live, and 
death has terrors hitherto alien to his mind. On his tribal land 
he knew that his spirit, when leaving the body, would join the 
ancestors underground, and, after having received new virtue 
from contact with them, it would return to earth in the body 
of a newborn child of the clan. But in a foreign land, be it only 
a mile beyond the frontiers of his own, his soul will not know 
whither to go; there will be no ancestors to receive it and it 
will roam at night from place to place, wailing, cold, hungry, 
forever and forever. And the Negro, the most deeply religious 
being of creation, cannot even find consolation in prayer, as 
those to whom he is used to pray are beyond his reach, in the 
land from which he has been driven. The benign influence of 
the ancestors is gone. 

There was a time when he believed in the white man’s 
word, but his faith in it has been shaken. The government of- 
ficials he knows to be as a rule fine, sympathetic, straight men; 
but he has learned by bitter experience that there is some- 
thing above them, some invisible, nameless power not unlike 
the mysterious bwanga with which the cunning medicine man 
energizes his “fetishes.” This evil principle thwarts his nat- 
ural protectors whenever they make a stand in defense of the 
natives’ rights and supports ruthlessly those who, according to 
his ideas, have robbed him of his land. Can the Masai forget 
the formal declaration of Sir Donald Stewart giving him and 
all his descendants in the name of the British Government 
certain lands for all times to come, and the subsequent disre- 
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gard of this pledge? The Negro asks himself why he has been 
treated thus? What had he done to be punished so cruelly? 
He does not know and nobody can tell him. The black man is 
dazed. No wonder he is stupid. 

There was a time when he was intelligent enough. He had 
his faults, but stupidity was not of them. He was too conserva- 
tive, but it is difficult to see why this should be counted a fault 
in this country where all the best people are of the same dispo- 
sition. He was improvident and took no thought of the mor- 
row; but why should he in a land where “earth is so kind that 
just tickle her with a hoe and she laughs into harvest”? Lazy? 
Yes, when there was no special need for an effort; but he has 
shown during the Great War what he could do in an emergen- 
cy. The authorities dare not publish the casualities among the 
native porters. He served his masters well on either side, and 
his faithfulness might justify us in dubbing him stupid. He 
was like the ivy “which dieth where it clingeth.”” Examples of 
this would fill a book. There are the porters of Livingstone; 
there are the two men who rushed unarmed to the rescue of 
Major Powell Cotton when lying beneath a lion and beat the 
brute off with a whip! The writer of these lines could tell won- 
derful tales of acts of devotion performed naturally, without 
a thought that they did more than their simple duty to friend, 
by Mayuyu, Makoba, Meyey, Gika, the thirty Bambala, and 
many others. But this is perhaps the one point in the black 
man’s favor which has never been contested. 

Before he was affected by foreign influences the Negro had 
given proofs of his aptitude for statesmanship. His political 
institutions were models of democracy, even though now and 
then they might be upset for a short time by a black Napo- 
leon; after the disappearance of such a dominating personal- 
ity the country reverted without fail to its primitive or- 
ganization. Even the foreign conquerors, such as Arabs and 
Fulani, adopted this old constitutional system, their higher 
civilization being unable to produce anything better or as good. 
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Nowhere else has British rule been so successful as in West Af- 
rica, where indirect government through the natural chiefs has 
been adopted. The old chief governed his people by their con- 
sent and took no decision without the advice of old counselors, 
and, in matters of great importance, of the whole nation. He 
had to lead a clean life; an Ashanti chief who exploited the 
people or seduced the wife of one of his subjects would be de- 
prived of his stool by his elders. If one attempted to play the 
autocrat, he might, as among the Yoruba, be presented with a 
basket of parrot’s eggs and told that he was tired and that it 
was time he took a rest. And obediently he sent himself to rest, 
without axe or guillotine, by his own hand. In many tribes 
when the chief became old and decrepit, he handed over the 
reins of government to a virile successor and had himself re- 
moved, by the aid of a favcrite wife or a trusted servant, to the 
happy land of the ancestors. Besides, everywhere we find that 
the ruler had to submit to considerable feminine influence 
which could not fail to restrain him from violent actions. This 
moderating power was exercised by his mother or his sister; in 
rare cases by his principal wife. The “queen” had the last word 
in all matters; she was practically a supreme court to which 
the nation and the individual could appeal. Nor were elaborate 
constitutions beyond the African’s conception, as shown by 
those of Uganda, Lunda, Kongo, and Bushongo. In the last- 
named country the natives have had for over three hundred 
years a parliament, chosen by the popular will, in which not 
only the various territories were represented, but where every 
trade and craft had a voice, where women stood on equal foot- 
ing with men and enjoyed the privilege of vetoing any war 
when they thought the cause of it did not justify taking the 
risk of losing their husbands and sons. But these particular 
barbarians had banned war three centuries before the birth of 
the League of Nations; the most powerful people of their part 
of the world, they scorned the idea of conquest. They had no 
army, but just a police force to protect themselves against ag- 
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gression. This force was not allowed to use the traditional 
bow and arrow and the throwing knife, as these might wound 
or kill noncombatants; short swords were substituted for 
them. Commerce prospered and the arts flourished, as you 
may judge for yourself whenever a shower drives you to that 
weird place, the British Museum. Each province, each vil- 
lage, had self-government, and none but national issues were 
decided by the central powers. The king and his council of 
ministers were in constant touch with the outlying parts of 
the realm through agents-general which every province sent 
to the capital. 

It is time that the belief in an Africa steeped in blood by 
constant warfare before the white man brought the blessings 
of peace be eliminated to the realm of fables—or of propa- 
ganda as excuses for our own iniquities. Of course not all 
countries had reached the high standard of political morality 
of Bushongo; there were wars between villages, between 
tribes, and between nations. It is well that we should consider 
the character of these terrible conflicts of which we have heard 
so much in our youthful days when our pocket money was so 
cruelly mulcted for the benefit of missions. The grim warriors, 
armed to the teeth and daubed with glaring colors, would sally 
forth to an appointed place where the bush had been cleared 
for the bloody affray. The cutting of the grass on the battle- 
field was done in turns by the two inimical tribes. There, 
while still at a safe distance, Homeric boasts and vile insults 
were exchanged till everybody was hoarse. Behind the men 
stood the women, cheering them on, inventing new invectives 
for them when their own eloquence was at fault. Under their 
admiring eyes the warriors discharged arrows, hurled spears, 
wildly, recklessly, with utter disregard for the enemy’s safety. 
This might go on for hours. But when the first blood was 
drawn, even if it was only from an unfortunate nose which had 
come into violent contact with a smartly hurled knobkerry, 
honor was satisfied and the path for peace negotiations open. 
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Everybody retired happy to boast for the rest of his life how 
he had annihilated the enemy single-handed. Before the Ama- 
zulu had learned from the white man how war ought to be 
waged, the younger warriors used to send their shields and 
spears home by some friends and go themselves to the enemy’s 
village to continue their courting which “the war’ had inter- 
rupted. Battles were carefully timed so as not to interfere 
with the weekly market, and occasionally postponed when an 
important event, such as a wedding or a funeral, prevented one 
of the combatant forces from attending. Oh, yes, it was a ter- 
rible time. In some of the wars the casualties nearly equalled 
those of a baseball match. Yet they did not affect the density 
of the population. Wissmann, when he first crossed the Beniki 
country, found villages fifteen miles long where today it takes 
hours to walk from one miserable hamlet to another. This 
devastation was the Arabs’ work. But the white man has a rec- 
ord just as sinister. The Ova-Herero will never again lift cat- 
tle and the Wahehe will have no more of their little wars: the 
Germans have practically exterminated them to teach them 
the blessings of law, order, and civilization. The few that re- 
main are stupid; how could they be otherwise? 

Other pastoral people beside the Ova-Herero considered 
cattle-raiding the most pleasurable and profitable of sports. 
Before we condemn them, it will be wise to read the history of 
the Scottish border clans. I am not quite sure that they showed 
more sporting spirit in their thieving than the black man. 
When it happened that a Herero tribe succeeded in capturing 
all the cattle from another, some of the loot was sent back to 
the defeated enemy that he might live to fight another day. 
The fighting men needed milk to keep them in good form, and 
the women and children could not live without it. The unciv- 
ilized Negro was too stupid to think it possible that a person 
who was hungry should not be given food; it made no differ- 
ence whether he was friend or foe. When women were cap- 
tured the victors married them; children were adopted. As 
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the fortunes of war favored alternately one side and the other, 
this resulted in a constant infusion of new blood, which ac- 
counts for the natives’ remarkable vitality. Another advan- 
tage was that ties were thus formed which united rivals in case 
of need against any foreign foe, as for example the Arab or 
Portuguese slave hunter or the hordes or mercenaries and bas- 
tards armed with guns by the white man. Their advent result- 
ed in a real war, as we civilized men understand it, murder 
wholesale, without quarter. But the black did not want it; it 
was forced on him. With his back to the wall, his freedom at 
stake, he fought like a demon, regardless of odds. 

In the administration of justice, the African chief was as- 
sisted by the whole population. Instead of twelve men good 
and true, the jury consisted of the whole manhood of the coun- 
try who, though perhaps not specially good, nor exceptionally 
true, knew the contending parties and were acquainted with 
all the details of the case under trial. The witnesses stretched 
a point in favor of a friend or relation, but as they were ex- 
pected to do so their deposition was taken with a considerable 
pinch of salt and miscarriage of justice was a very rare excep- 
tion. In such parts, as among the Boloki, where no larger so- 
cial grouping than the household was known, they devised a 
system, worthy of the wisdom of Solomon, which assured, not 
only impartial justice between weak and strong, but also en- 
abled the judge to enforce his decisions. It was based on tradi- 
tional law which dominates the African’s social life and rests 
on the common consent of countless generations. It used to be 
taught to every child before initiation and was known and ac- 
cepted by everyone. It required no sanctions; it was no more 
questioned than one’s mother’s virtue. One law decrees that a 
person who has wronged another cannot enforce subsequently 
any claim whatever against his victim until he has fully atoned 
for the original wrong. In some parts (Baila) he was practi- 
cally his slave for the time being. When a number of Boloki 
families and towns had made their choice of the wise and good 
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man who was to administer justice in the region, they marked 
their decision by devastating his plantations, cutting down his 
trees, and throwing down his landmarks; every head of a fam- 
ily, as representative of its members, had to participate in this 
act of vandalism. The legal consequence of it was that the new 
judge had a case against every individual under his jurisdic- 
tion, and could give his decisions without fear of reprisals. 
Besides, his position as an offended party entitled him to call 
upon all the families to help him to enforce his judgment. His 
task was not too onerous; an excellent police system made 
crime very rare. It was based on collective responsibility, rec- 
ognized throughout Africa. The whole tribe was responsible 
for every tribesman, the clan for its members, the village for 
its inhabitants, and the household for its dependants. Any in- 
terference with another’s rights by an individual implicated 
all his social connections. Consequently every man, woman, 
and child had a personal interest that no breach of the law 
should be committed and saw to it that his neighbors, rela- 
tions, etc., kept to the straight and narrow path. 

This feeling of solidarity was strong enough to overcome 
congenital improvidence. The Bantu have always been right- 
ly reproached with destroying forests indiscriminately, and 
that not for the laudable purpose of producing paper for the 
spreading of truth and untruth, as we do in Canada, but sim- 
ply to grow their daily bread in the clearings. But in Kongo, 
where timber is rare, the Bakongo have systematically affor- 
ested their country with useful trees which protect their vil- 
lages and plantations from harmful winds. They have distinct 
names for natural (mfinda) and planted (nkunku) forests. 
Without a board of fisheries, the Awemba have successfully 
introduced young fish, transported in huge jars, into the fish- 
less lakes and ponds of their country, and imported lechwe 
antelopes, captured alive in distant lands, to remedy the lack 
of game. After a few years’ careful preservation they now de- 
rive an abundant supply of food and hides from these. 
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The black man’s sanitary arrangements are not as perfect 
as those of modern London, but it cannot be denied that they 
compare favorably with those of Southern Europe—and one 
need not go very far south, either. Hygiene was among the 
Negroes in some respects in advance of Europe. Livingstone, 
in his book on the Zambesi, calls attention to the fact that, 
whereas the London of his times had no sanitary water sup- 
ply, the “savages” in these parts never used any water for do- 
mestic purposes which had not been previously filtered, how- 
ever clear the stream from which it was taken. Their method 
was to draw it through a thick layer of fine sand, as it is done 
now in civilized countries. People suffering from contagious 
diseases were isolated far from human habitations; it is by 
this means that sleeping sickness was kept in check till the 
advent of the white man opened the roads indiscriminately. 
Inoculation was practiced against smallpox and the genealogy 
of the men from whom the virus was taken was first most care- 
fully investigated. They had an excellent knowledge of medici- 
nal plants, knew how to immunize against snake and scorpion 
poisonings, and used vapor baths rationally. In one tribe at 
any rate the vacuum needed for cupping was produced by 
burning grass in the cup—not a mean invention. Iron, the 
original discovery of which is attributed by such good authori- 
ties as Felix von Luschan to the Negroes, was hardened by 
dipping it, red hot, into cold water. Copper was smelted and 
cast. 

New ideas, when fitting into their mode of living, were 
quickly adopted. Cassava, a plant immune from locusts, intro- 
duced about 1600, conquered the Continent in no time; rice 
spread even more rapidly. Any useful seed was planted and 
nursed with loving care. Make it worth their while and they 
will grow anything. The natives of the Gold Coast produce 
half the cocoa crop of the world on their small holdings. This 
tendency to adopt new things and imitate new ways is not 
without its disadvantages; many a native art has been killed 
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by Sheffield, Manchester, and Birmingham. And don’t let us 
forget Dingiswayo. He saw soldiers drilled at the Cape and 
conceived the idea of imitating the method at home; within a 
few years he changed a peaceful agricultural people into one 
of the finest fighting forces of the world. And it produced in 
Tchaka, the great leader, the tactician it required. Can the 
natives have forgotten him? It is to be feared that they have 
not, and that Isandhiwana has but increased in importance as 
the story of the victory was handed down from father to son. 

When somewhere in East Africa the tired official retires to 
his tent to write his reports, and the new lords of the land sit 
down to their bridge and poker, there rises in the night the 
mysterious voice of Africa, the speaking drum. It speaks to 
the black man alone, and no stranger can understand what it 
says. It sounds like the echo of distant thunder, announcing 
the storm. Tribe whispers to tribe, nation to nation. And the 
helot in the east listens eagerly to the strange stories coming 
from far, far west. He hears the news of those who have been 
dragged to frosty Europe to keep a white race down which 
once lorded him. He hears of brothels filled with their daugh- 
ters to cater to the lust of the black soldiery; of white women 
prostituting themselves for money to the “braves sénégalais.” 
And he is also told that there are parts of Africa where every 
able-bodied man is pressed into the army, to be drilled and 
taught to kill, kill white men. These warriors send him a mes- 
sage of brotherhood, claim solidarity with him. Perhaps they 
speak of “the day.” 

He turns in with a smile and in his dreams you can hear 
him how] the war cry of his forefathers. 


Lonvon, ENGLAND 





EMERSON IN HIS PERIOD 
PERCY H. BOYNTON 


I 


r SIME has wrought whimsically with Emerson’s repu- 
tation. As an independent thinker he received in due 
course his first promotion when he was accused of 

“the latest form of infidelity.” Because his conduct and his 

character protected him from anything more than verbal 

abuse, and no tyranny of public opinion happened to make 

a scape-goat of him, he lost prestige for a while as his hetero- 

doxies seeped into general acceptance. Of late when America 

with the rest of the world began to take stock of itself he was 
set down as a dealer in commonplaces and reproached for not 
having been crucified or jailed. He was arraigned with the rest 
of his generation as a Puritan, a Victorian, a relic of the past. 

He had said, “Cast behind you all conformity.”’ He had said 

that he wanted to consider the constructive side of life which 

every day encroaches on conservatism and “puts it out of 

countenance, out of reason, out of temper.” He had said a 

dozen other things of the same sort, and for a half-century 

had been the horror of the respectable classes whose invincible 
depravity he branded as the chief obstacle to progress; but the 
ultra-moderns lumped him with his generation. This was nat- 
ural in an image-breaking age. The iconoclast cannot be wast- 
ing time in fine discriminations. On his business of idol-smash- 
ing he must work with a kind of fury. Afterward comes the 
further business of picking up the pieces. It has already begun 
within a century of Emerson’s first public utterance, and the 
first discovery seems to be that he was not smashed, was not 
badly battered, was not even tipped off his pedestal; was only 
covered for a moment in the general débris. 

At one misapplied point the iconoclasts have been right: 
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Emerson can be fully understood only in relation to his period 
—its theology, its philosophy, its political theory. Their mis- 
take lay in identifying him with his period instead of contrast- 
ing him with it. He was, indeed, peculiarly American, but 
though he was a distinctly native genius he was a type in his 
day. He was to a high degree susceptible to influence and tra- 
dition and to a high degree defiant of both. No one could sur- 
pass him in the tenacity with which he held fast to that which 
seemed good, and none in the finality with which he rejected 
what seemed foolish or odious. As he wrote always in the 
mood of the moment, with no regard for the consistency which 
is the hobgoblin of little minds, anyone with patience enough 
can cull and piece together bits to make him out conservative, 
liberal, or radical, orthodox or infidel, whig or tory, moralist 
or a-moralist, belligerent or pacifist, patriot or traitor. For his 
heritage was complicated, and his times were turbulent, and 
he was his own manner of man to be known only as one knew 
him in all his moods. 


II 


This complexity appears in his inheritance of Puritanism 
and his repugnance to it. In all his unconscious or partially 
conscious ways he was a chip off an old block. He had a deep- 
seated horror of the grosser vices. He observed the Sabbath 
and made his children observe it even though he would not 
have them christened. He was sedate, temperate, methodical, 
conventional. He was practical in the management of his af- 
fairs. He was habitually law-abiding. All such traits he inher- 
ited as implicitly as he inherited the voice with which he greet- 
ed his neighbors on the village street. 

But at the point where he began to consider the Puritans 
in their theology, the only Puritan trait left him was his bent 
for apostasy. He had none of their spiritual abasement be- 
cause his world was a different one from the world of Knox 
and Calvin. He had not the desire to mortify the flesh because 
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the American scholar had no need to set himself off in this way 
from a luxury-loving community. He had not the will to power 
because there was no need of civil rebellion to restore the 
rights of the commoner. He had no belief in a vengeful God 
because in the western continent a general distribution of civil 
rights and domestic comforts made an anomaly of such an ex- 
planation of human affairs. The progress of science in the un- 
folding of natural laws disposed once for all of a personal prov- 
idence, with the primitive idea of prayer and the primitive 
explanation of plague and famine and earthquake and light- 
ning stroke. And, most emphatically of all, the conviction that 
human experience was a matter of progressive, orderly change, 
and that truth was not to be sought so much in religious dogma 
as in the pursuit of ever enlarging knowledge, made him hate 
the intolerance of his ancestors and committed him to perma- 
nent and progressive heterodoxy. He was to unsettle all 
things, he declared in one of his extravagant moments, recog- 
nizing no fact as either sacred or profane, simply experiment- 
ing, an endless seeker with no past at his back. The authority 
of the church and the authority of the biblical scriptures were 
idle words to him. 

In reality, however, his whole literary output was written 
against the background of the past. In his theological rejec- 
tions he used it—or at least the past of medieval Christendom 
—as a point of departure, because medieval Christendom was 
one thing in temporal and local environment, and nineteenth- 
century American Christendom needed to be something quite 
different, retaining the essentials of Christianity and slough- 
ing off the accretions. It was on the issue of continuing or re- 
jecting what seemed to him an alien and antiquated rite that 
he left the pulpit. (His sermon of resignation is a model of 
temperate argumentative writing of a kind that Emerson fre- 
quently resorted to even after he had fallen into the way of 
saying that he had no aptitude for it. It is a piece of solid his- 
torical argument.) And in the Divinity School Address of 
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1838 his main theme was to bring home to the young theolo- 
gians the defects of historical Christianity in emphasizing the 
Teacher above his teachings and above the moral nature of 
man from which Jesus derived what he had to reveal; Emer- 
son was rejecting most of what nineteen centuries had inter- 
posed between a modern sect and an ancient prophet in order 
to restore the prophecies in their formal clarity. 

His rejections, however, were only incidental. He set aside 
a revealed religion which accepted the revelation “as some- 
what long ago given and done, as if God were dead,” only to 
make way for a religion based upon another revelation, the 
intuitive perception of moral truth. He was as insistent as any 
Puritan on the theme of morality, but he meant something 
very different by the term—not a set of Hebraic precepts cov- 
ering all the minutiae of deportment, but the revelation of that 
righteousness in conduct which is the natural expression of the 
religious sentiment. ‘“‘Morals is the direction of the will on uni- 
versal ends. He is immoral who is acting to any private end. 
He is moral—we say it with Marcus Aurelius and with Kant— 
whose aim or motive may become a universal rule, binding on 
all intelligent beings.” When the Puritans queried, “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” he could comment that not to lose one’s soul was pre- 
sumptively to save it, and he could query in reply, “If a peo- 
ple have not a vision wherewith shall it be saved?”” When they 
quoted the Psalmist that in the fear of the Lord was the begin- 
ning of wisdom, he could quote the Messiah to the effect that 
the truth would set men free. 

In his substitution of freedom for fear lay the difference 
between Emerson and his remote pastoral predecessor, In- 
crease Mather. And the followers of Mather, with his angry 
God, were divided in their response to him between a gentler 
few who feared that he would be lost in his ungodly freedom, 
and an outraged majority who hoped he would be damned for 
it. Emerson was faintly perturbed and mildly amused at this. 
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He was not quite clear as to the supposed duties of a heretic; 
he would not defend his position; he would simply go on see- 
ing what he could and telling what he saw. 

The institutionalized theology of the New England church 
was bound to supply Emerson with the point of departure in 
his thinking. It was an insistently aggressive factor in his life. 
The meeting-house dominated the town, the dominie was the 
town-meeting’s moderator. He looked back on generations of 
clerical ancestry. Respectability was still popularly identified 
with pew rent and church attendance. He was an unfrocked 
minister and a stay-at-home. The circumstances of his life put 
him into the opposition party. 

But there was more than circumstance at work. The pre- 
vailing creed of the church, with its pessimistic fatalism for all 
but the elect, and its objectively sensational after-life for both 
the saved and the damned, was utterly alien to his own intel- 
lectual optimism. The prevailing thought of the church had 
committed him to individualism. The system had done what 


systems are continually doing; it had developed in one of its 
offspring the spirit of opposition and provided him with some- 
thing to oppose. It taught him to walk and “showed him the 
door.” He left the meeting-house for surroundings where he 
could see more clearly and preach more freely. 


iil 


Outside the door Emerson found that in every direction 
but one the philosophers had committed themselves to dog- 
matisms as forbidding as those of John Calvin. The empirical 
scientist had been progressively cribbed and confined by the 
metaphysicians until the existence of mind was the one un- 
challengeable fact he had left him. There followed the usual 
result when metaphysics runs counter to daily life; but the re- 
jection this time was made by philosophy itself. Emerson fol- 
lowed the Kantian lead to the belief in fundamental truths 
which, though not susceptible to proof and not derived from 
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experience, transcend life and are perceived by direct intui- 
tion. It was the only road to emancipation for the speculative 
thinker. 

And now, being committed to the truth as it was revealed 
to the individual man, he was in the comfortable position of 
being committed to himself. 

Bland angel as he was, he very much wanted his own way. One is 
tempted to say that he invented or elected his philosophy in order to get 
it. At all events it exactly suited him. He had no sentimental needs. It 
satisfied none. He had, to an inordinate degree—or how should he not 
have?—the pride of intellect. It magnifies mind. He was assailed by 
no temptations, knew no “law of the members.” It contemplates none. 
He was impatient of constraint. It exalts freedom. He suffered from the 
pressure of traditional superstition. It lauds the leading of individual 
light. He felt acutely, with an extraordinary and concentrated intensity, 
the value, the importance, the dignity of his own soul. It invents the 
“over soul”—surely an exercise in terminology—to authenticate it. 


This, which is a fair statement, savors of injustice only in its 
implication that Emerson was unique in his procedure. A sim- 
ilar approach to any other man’s philosophy will demonstrate 
that to some degree it is his vision of truth as seen through the 
lens of his own temperament. 

For there was more than this in the Emersonian philoso- 
phy. The Kantian transcendentalism, which in its acceptance 
of intuition emancipated by one stroke the speculative think- 
er, also restored the phenomenal universe to the experimental 
scientist. Emerson was very much aware of what was going 
on among the astronomers, geologists, botanists, physicists, 
chemists. He was an eager reader of their findings; and in 
them all he found happy confirmation of his inborn belief in 
the prevalence of universal law and the prevalence of progres- 
sive change. In his day it was his special and lonely réle to 
demonstrate that a man could live in peace and comfort in the 
no-man’s-land between two camps, to go about his business in 
invulnerable serenity as their missiles whizzed by. He accept- 
ed the universe, before Margaret Fuller or John Burroughs 
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did, in his recognition of the laws of the world, or Fate. In sea- 
son and out of season he harped on this string. Everything re- 
minded him of it and he acknowledged every reminder. But 
he harped with equal insistence on the other string of “liberty, 
the significance of the individual, the grandeur of duty, the 
power of character.” Both concepts were true, of that he was 
certain. As a mystic he was content to believe in them without 
attempting to reconcile them. But neither contending faction 
could forgive him for what he would concede to the other. To 
one he was an infidel and an atheist, to the other a transcen- 
dental dreamer and an impractical idealist. 

To himself he was the quiet possessor of unassailable 
truth. Nature as it was revealed in its behavior by the men 
of the microscope and the telescope was a realm of majestic 
order, and it was the irrefutable symbol of the majesty whose 
dwelling was in “the light of setting suns and the round ocean 
and the living air.” But he himself was a part of this natural 
universe, and the majestic power behind it had its residence 
also “in the mind of man.” So he was assured that “matter 
passed into spirit and became a symbol, and that spirit passed 
into matter and gave it form.” He could go far with both Jon- 
athan Edwards and Herbert Spencer. He went in fact along 
the path that Edwards might have followed all the way, if the 
youthful scientist had not totally surrendered to the maturing 
theologian. 

The inspiring quality of his thought is beyond all perad- 
venture. Like the minds of the Puritans from whom he was 
descended, his mind had “derived a peculiar quality from the 
daily contemplation of superior beings.and eternal interests,” 
a quality whose gift was not only to sustain itself on a high 
plane but to lift others at least momentarily to its own level. 
He was speaking to a community which was committed be- 
yond any parallel in history to the maintenance of moral law 
and to a belief in a humankind who were individually capable 
of self-control and socially capable of self-government. How- 
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ever disturbing his philosophical anarchism might be and his 
theological revolt, in his own character he was a reassuring 
fulfillment of his convictions. And taken in their entirety his 
convictions are unassailable as a guide to a way of life. 

But taken in part, as in the case of every great religious 
teacher, they have been subjected to disconcerting distortions. 
In the immaculateness of Emerson’s nature and the moralistic 
rigor of his essential self he could contend for intuitional per- 
ception of truth without risk of being led into beliefs which 
had their source in the justification of a “natural man” with 
whom he had no acquaintance. Yet in the hands of later apos- 
tles of self-expression his gospel has led to Dionysian conclu- 
sions that he never dreamed of. He who needed no discipline 
resented the thought of discipline, not seeming to appreciate 
that to proceed from himself to mankind in general was the 
most fallible form of generalizing from a single particular. 
And he knew better, though he never brought his knowledge 
to bear when his favorite theme of the divinity in man was in 
question. 

It is perhaps not so clear that he did know better in his 
care-free acceptance of the rightness of all intuitive truth. He 
was as confident—he reiterated it endlessly—in the finality of 
individual judgments as was the Calvinist whose soul-search- 
ings led him to the assurance of salvation. In the philosophical 
idiom of his day, he gave all weight to “reason” or intuition 
and none to “understanding” or the constructive approach to 
truth and the critical approval and adoption of it. There was 
no need in his belief for Aristotelian or Arminian or Baconian 
tests of what seemed to be true. As, however, he followed his 
thoughts where they chanced to lead him, writing Whim on 
the lintels of his doorpost, challenging all and proving nothing, 
he chanced at times to write as if he were expounding a system 
instead of uttering a succession of lyric exclamations. And 
when he did so he wandered off into the sort of philosophical 
ingenuities that he deplored in Swedenborg. He became not 
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infrequently as fanciful and as unconvincing as the philoso- 
phers whom in their eager development of intricate systems he 
accused of including “every fact save one—namely, Life.” 
Moreover, although he referred to himself as an experi- 
menter and a seeker, he was neither of these, but a seer and 
an asserter, and as he declared that he wished to say what he 
felt and thought on any date with the proviso that perhaps on 
the morrow he should contradict it all, it is only by reading 
him in extenso that one can be sure of what was a lyric acci- 
dent of the moment and what was an abiding truth. 


IV 


Thus one might turn from Emerson with impatience on 
reading that “everything is beautiful seen from the point of 
intellect, or as truth. But all is sour if seen from experience. 
Details are melancholy: the plan is seemly and noble.” There 
are plenty to say that herein lies the reason for Emerson’s 
blinking the facts of life. It would be a good explanation if 
elsewhere he had not said that “no picture of life can have any 
veracity that does not admit the odious facts.” 

He insisted on contact with life for scholar and preacher. 
He saw the odious facts for himself and in his acknowledgment 
of them he was one of the most cogent critics of his day. His 
belief in the capacities of the individual led to an ultimate de- 
mocracy in spite of what he saw around him, but the deference 
some of his countrymen paid to the machinery of government 
annoyed him sometimes and sometimes disgusted him, as when 
he gave an ironic second to “I baptize thee in the name of the 
Governor, and of the Senate, and of the House of Representa- 
tives.” Such machinery seemed to him no more than a by- 
product of ideal democracy. He did not set out to define its 
functions, not being given to definitions, but in one passage, 
writing to a definite point, he came close to compressing his 
whole theory of government: “Let us stifle our prejudices 
against common sense and humanity, and agree that every 
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man shall have what he honestly earns, and, if he is a sane and 
honest man, have an equal vote in the state and a fair chance 
in society.” 

He found the average man more reassuring as an individu- 
al than as a member of the group. He was an easy mixer 
among homespun people. Charles Eliot Norton marveled at 
what a universal talker Emerson was aboard their returning 
ship in 1873. Thirty years earlier a journal entry accounted 
for his miscellaneous taste. ‘‘When, in our discontent with the 
pedantry of scholars, we prefer farmers, and when, suspecting 
their conservatism, we harken after the hard words of drovers 
and Irishmen ... . this is alkali to our acid, or shade to our 
too much sunshine; but abide with these and you will present- 
ly find that they are the same men you left.” He did more 
than like the commoners; he insisted often on their sound 
judgment and ripe intelligence, and protested against talking 
down to them. Books they did not like should have been writ- 
ten differently: ‘The people—no thanks to them—are nearly 
always right, have a low sort of right, that of common sense 
and instinct; and the man of talent and ingenuity is wrong.” 

Yet in the mass the populace depressed him. It hurt him 
that bad manners should prevail. When he looked at Wash- 
ington’s portrait in his dining-room he felt that this man had 
absorbed all the serenity in America and left none for his rest- 
less, fidgety countrymen. And their manners were no worse 
than their philosophy. Perhaps no more could be expected of 
a nation dedicated to trade, whose conversation was all of 
hay and grain and pigs and corn and apples. Nor with so little 
perspective was it surprising that they could be so easily mis- 
led. Twice in 1831 came the entry in the Journal, word for 
word, “Alas for the Majority: That old inevitable dupe and 
victim. What a dreary Iliad of woes it goes wailing and mad 
withal. Some dog of a Cleon, or Robespierre, or Douglas, or 
Butler, is always riding it to ruin.” 

This discomfort in the midst of a chaos for which the 
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stupid and the pernicious shared responsibility was increased 
by the epidemic of reform that was sweeping the land under 
the lead of ““Madmen, madwomen, men with beards, Drinkers, 
Muggletonians, Come-outers, Groaners, Agrarians, Seventh- 
day-Baptists, Quakers, Abolitionists, Calvinists, Unitarians 
and Philosophers.” He was so intent on the education of the 
individual that he was willing to waive the group. He was sat- 
isfied that for his own part sympathy with a good cause need 
not involve partnership in it. Too much association would dull 
his faculties and thwart his usefulness. When the Ripleys and 
Alcott and Margaret Fuller came to his house to talk over the 
Brook Farm project, he could not kindle to it, but sat silent 
and apart. He had his own problems to solve and would not 
immerse himself in the most benevolent of crowds. 

It was not so easy for him to see good in many of the more 
aggressive reform undertakings or to look charitably on them. 
His friends at Brook Farm and Fruitlands were planning only 
to withdraw a little from the open road, to breathe nobody’s 
dust and live their associated lives under agreeable conditions. 
If they were not individually isolated like himself, they were 
at least cultivating little communized solitudes of their own. 
But when it came to bigger propagandist schemes, Emerson 
could nod his head when Thoreau growled, “Wherever I go, 
men pursue me and paw me with their dirty institutions, and 
try to constrain me into their desperate odd-fellow society.” 
When Brook Farm was taken into the Fourieristic camp under 
the spell of Albert Brisbane’s eloquence, Emerson began to 
criticize. The old family party was well enough for those who 
liked it, but this new scheme which provided for everything 
on the globe was too ambitious. It included not only both 
poles and the equator, but also Concord, Massachusetts; and 
it was bound to reckon not only with the disappointments of a 
handful of friends, but with possible disaster to the millions 
whom it was zealous to warp out of their own orbits. He who 
founded no system, who disclaimed any gift for argument, 
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must show deference to the magnificent sweep of a Fourier, 
He could only set in opposition his certainty that men in the 
aggregate never could be handled as material to be disposed of 
at the will of even the most benevolent of despots. As for the 
“small, sour and fierce schemes of the day, each with its set of 
little proprietors,”” Emerson’s head was so high in solitude 
that only the distant hum of them reached his ears. ‘The crit- 
icism and attack on institutions,” he said, “has made one thing 
plain, that society gains nothing whilst a man, not himself 
renovated, attempts to renovate things around him; he has 
become tediously good in some particulars, but negligent or 
narrow in the rest; and hypocrisy and vanity are often the dis- 
gusting result.” 


V 


A half-dozen recent studies show a tendency to reassert 
the strength and soundness of Emersonian doctrine, notable 
among them those in Mumford’s The Golden Day, Brooks’s 
Emerson and Others, and Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought. They bear impressive witness to what 
Mr. Brownell wrote nearly twenty years ago, that, though 
the perspective of time diminishes most reputations, it has al- 
ready enlarged Emerson’s, that his fame is growing, that he 
is peculiarly American, that he was both great and character- 
istic in his greatness. 

Yet the recent shower of scorn which fell for a while on 
James Gates Percival and Emerson alike did bring its measure 
of consolation, if only for the degree in which it has dampened 
the ardor of the Emersoniacs who never can talk for five min- 
utes without alluding to the song in the scum, or the wagon 
and the star, or self-excusing beauty, or the elusive mouse- 
trap and the beaten path—people who are the most perfect 
confirmation of Emerson’s own stricture, in Quotation and 
Originality, on the innumerable parasites who “take an ex- 
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treme content in suction, which constitutes the main business 
of their life.” 

But showers cannot storm down sober judgment. Emerson 
was a great contemporary, because he is a sane modern. He is 
quite abreast of the scientific movement of today. He would 
find its latest revelations fresh ground for reverential wonder 
at the prevalence of universal law, and fresh justification for 
his faith in universal order. In a world which has been re- 
aroused to the doubt which leads toward truth, it is inevitable 
that there should be fresh turning to the man who declared, 
“No facts to me are sacred, none are profane Nothing is 
secure but life, transition, the energizing spirit. No love can 
be bound by covenant against a higher love. No truth so 
sublime but it may be trivial tomorrow in the light of new 
thoughts. People wish to be settled; only in so far as they are 
unsettled is there any hope for them.” 
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WHAT IS MAN? 
M. C. OTTO 


NY attempt made in these days to appraise human na- 
ture critically must consider the emphasis at present 
put on man’s animal forbears. Carl Sandburg speaks 

the mind of the age in his poem, “‘Wilderness”’: 
There is a wolf in me . . . . fangs pointed for 
tearing gashes . . . . a red tongue for raw meat 
. and the hot lapping of blood—I keep this 
wolf because the wilderness gave it to me and 
the wilderness will not let it go. 


There is a baboon in me . . . . clambering-clawed 
. . . . dog-faced . . . . yaping a galoot’s hunger 
. . . . hairy under the armpits . . . . I keep the 
baboon because the wilderness says so. 


And not a wolf and a baboon only, but a fox, a lion, a hog, 
an eagle, a mocking bird, and much besides: 


O, I got a zoo, I got a menagerie, inside my ribs, under 
my bony head, under my red-valve heart: 


I am a pal of the world: I came from the wilderness." 


Even in this mutilated form the power of the poem is evi- 
dent. How could it be otherwise? Does it not set to vibrating 
what we feel in the deeps of our being? Does it not accord 
with what a hundred influences have constrained us to be- 
lieve? 

It is not the doctrine of animal inheritance in itself which 
calls for criticism. Just now there is no alternative to evolu- 
tion but special creation, which leaves only one choice. We 
may confidently expect that in the future some ingenious 
thinker will hit upon another alternative, one that will more 

* Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926) p. 110. 
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adequately take care of the facts than either doctrine does 
today. But until this new conception has been achieved, evo- 
lution must be conceded to hold the ground. This is not nec- 
essarily true of certain deductions drawn from the evolution- 
ary premise. They demand examination. The claim is made, 
for example, that in virtue of man’s animal inheritance he is 
essentially identical with his next of kin among living crea- 
tures; that since this is so, the best solutions for troublesome 
human problems are to be found in the study of analogous 
problems as they appear in their infra-human form among the 
apes. 

A psychopathologist in whom this view has come to ad- 
mirable clearness of expression is reported to this effect: “Men 
and women have been trained by the demands of civilization to 
cover their natural impulses with many layers of disguises till 
itis very difficult to detect the real individual under the cloak.” 
Now “monkeys are human beings without their masks on.” 
Therefore “if we want to know how to behave, according to 
the way nature made us, if we want to know what is good for 
our instincts, we must study the monkeys.” A colony of thirty 
monkeys which he maintained in California, together with va- 
rious other animals, enabled him to discover human instincts 
in their natural form. From the study of the sex life of apes, 
for example, he was thus able to arrive at a clue to the natural 
sex demands of human beings and to study the various forms 
of misery resulting from the conflict between the artificial lim- 
its imposed by civilized society and impulses natural to human 
beings as simians, which after all they are and can never cease 
to be.” 

This theory, interesting on its own account, is even more 
interesting as an illustration of a widely accepted type of in- 
vestigation which has direct bearing on the problem under 


* The World, New York, January 17, 1926, Editorial Section. Cf. G. V. Hamil- 
ton, Introduction to Objective Psychopathology, C. V. Mosby Co., 1925; C. Day, 
This Simian World, Knopf, 1920. 
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discussion. The genetic or historic method has accustomed us 
to the idea that we come closest to explaining a thing when we 
have discovered how it came to be. From this we have passed 
to the belief that a thing’s real nature is revealed in its primi- 
tive, rather than in its developed, form. Early religions were 
the outgrowth of fear; ergo, religion is a form of terror. The 
earliest moral codes were folkways which the members of a 
tribe were compelled to observe by those in power; well, then 
right is a name for might. The acts of a baby are purely ego- 
centric; hence every human deed is self-centered. The sim- 
plest psychic behavior is the stimulus-response reflex; it fol- 
lows that human personality is an “easily understandable 
integration of stimulus-response behavior.” Turning from re- 
ligion, morality, behavior, personality as these actually occur 
in their baffling complexity and richness, we try to find them in 
what they were before they had become what they are, as if by 
picking away the petals we could discover the rose. According 
to this method man is what he was, and the proper study of 
mankind is monkeys. 

Any comparison between men and apes strikes many per- 
sons as so nasty in spirit, consequently so false to fact, that 
they will have nothing to do with it. But their position is pre- 
carious. The rigid separation long made between animal and 
human psychology cannot be maintained. Such books as Wolf- 
gang Koehler’s The Mentality of Apes, Robert Yerkes’ Al- 
most Human, and allied studies report investigations which 
cannot legitimately be neglected by one who seeks informa- 
tion on the nature of man. The more the scientific student of 
the anthropoid apes learns about them, as Mr. Yerkes testi- 
fies, “the more helpful lessons for mankind he discovers in 
their relations to their world and to one another.” It is per- 
haps a natural solicitude for human dignity, though certainly a 
mistaken one, which disdains to study the animals next below 
us as a means of enlarging and deepening knowledge of men- 
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tal processes, social relations, and methods of learning. Why 
refuse to study complicated questions in simplified form? 

Insisting upon the propriety of studying monkeys, we need 
not confuse it with the proper study of mankind. And there is 
an advantage in dealing with problems in simplified form, pro- 
vided we do not mistake them for the complex problems which 
are to be solved. No doubt the study of the past throws light 
upon the present, but the present is not therefore the past. 
The creature we call man emerged as less than human in the 
great panorama of life and he has not escaped the influence of 
that fact. This does not prove that he never emerged at all, 
or that he is today what he was when he emerged. If he has 
not shaken off all traces of his halting ascent, why must we 
conclude that he has not ascended? 

In a word, man is what he is, not what he was. No epoch 
or hour of history has greater authority than the present epoch 
and hour. The stage at which man has arrived is at least as 
authentic a revelation of his quality as any which may be se- 
lected from the ages left behind. And that this quality is some- 
thing very different, in character and in scope, from what we 
find in the brute is indisputable, unless we ascribe higher truth 
to methodological abstractions than to concrete actualities. 
He is capable of doing and suffering in a way that his animal 
brother is not. He is tortured by fears and lured by hopes to 
which the ape is stranger. No ape brews the venom of human 
hatred nor transforms passion into love. Apes speak no lan- 
guage, accumulate no tradition, never see the tragic or the 
funny side of things. They cannot invest their energies in 
schemes of conduct nor sacrifice their lives for illusions. Why 
is it that we cannot really understand ape psychology? Be- 
cause we cannot return, even in imagination, to the simplicity 
of the ape’s outlook and reactions. Is it for the same reason 
that we do not sound the bottom of human personality? It is 
not. It is because we are unable to master the complexity of 
man’s interests and responses. Once gain a sense of man’s 
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enormous power and tragic weakness, his vast achievements 
and stupendous failures, his resistless intelligence and clinging 
superstition, his tender sympathy and refined cruelty, his pos- 
sible nobility and possible coarseness—in a word, hold him be- 
fore the mind in the bewildering actuality of his present being, 
and it is impossible to identify him with what he was before 
he had become what he is. 

The bewildering actuality of his present being—suppose 
we had an adequate comprehension of that. We would have 
made a good beginning in our knowledge of man, but only a 
beginning. For man is much more. If we are justified in re- 
jecting the notion that a thing’s essence is to be found in what 
it was in a past stage, we cannot claim that it is to be found 
in what it is now, neglecting wat it has been. We must go at 
least as far as Aristotle felt it necessary to go. We must tran- 
scend a thing’s local, transient occurrence and attain to an 
appreciation of its significance when viewed in the context of 
other examples of its kind. What once was, what now is, did 
not explode into existence out of blank nothingness. It had a 
history. Things are events; deeds are rhythms; and “the les- 
son of life,” as Emerson said, “is to believe what the years and 
the centuries say against the hours; to resist the usurpation of 
particulars; to penetrate to their catholic sense.” Religion, for 
example, must be seen as it composes itself in historical per- 
spective, viewed here and there, now and then, in primitive 
and developed form. As we go from one particularized type of 
religion to another we get a hint of something deep and urgent, 
something forever forming itself anew yet never coming to 
perfect expression. This growing something, very inadequate- 
ly exhibited in any specific instance, but suggested when the 
several instances are studied in their temporal succession, is 
religion in the deeper sense, the spirit of religion, we some- 
times call it. So of every human project and institution. So of 
man himself. We cannot learn too much of how his career be- 
gan, nor of the stages where he rested in the long journey to 
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the present. Not that we may thereby hope to come upon an 
early phase of human nature more essentially or truly man 
than another—we have considered the futility of this attempt 
—but that we may attain to a standpoint superior to mere 
phases and catch some meaning of the drama as a whole. The 
drama has a story to tell which no act or episode discloses. 

As we attempt to survey the human venture in perspective 
we can scarcely fail to detect significant characteristics which 
may escape notice when attention is fixed on a temporal cross- 
section. We observe that from remotest antiquity man has re- 
fused passively to accept the world in which he happened to 
occur. Vo organism passively accepts the world, but the fact 
is conspicuous in the case of man. When we first discover him 
in the dimness of prehistory he is already busy trying to cajole 
or compel the mysterious forces about him. His methods are 
crude, but they show his bent. He intends to have a hand in 
his destiny. Beginning as a creature all but at the mercy of 
circumstance, he slowly extends the area in which he is able to 
employ means in the attainment of ends. At first his projects 
are simple, his means weak and uncertain: simple weapons 
for hunting and fighting, simple devices for catching fish, sim- 
ple implements for tilling the ground. But the projects take 
on greater and greater proportions, the means grow more and 
more ingenious and powerful. In time he learns to bridle the 
forces of nature, enters upon an era of spectacular inventions, 
plans to make himself master of the planet for ages to come. 
Who, walking abroad in any great city today, can picture the 
landscape of only a few centuries ago? Who, looking out upon 
the contemporary world with its amazing accumulation of 
mechanical power, its unbelievable multiplicity of devices for 
material comfort, its countless organizations and institutions, 
can stretch his thought to match the accomplishment? One 
may indeed question the high valuation often put upon the 
transformation of the physical environment and lament the 
sacrifice of precious goods which it has cost; nevertheless con- 
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sidered purely as an accomplishment, no language is adequate 
to its majesty. 

In another realm, which, until a better term is invented, 
we must still call the realm of the spirit, man has likewise 
shown it to be his nature to recreate. He has gradually ele- 
vated the ethical level of his life and manners. There are able 
people who think otherwise. They argue that man has made 
no moral progress whatever; that he has merely changed fash- 
ions in the garments under which he hides his fatal depravity. 
And it is not difficult to gather data which make the contention 
appear plausible. But if certain errors are guarded against 
these data are less telling. Slowly throughout the centuries, 
and very rapidly in recent times, the great mass of mankind 
has pushed its way to the front, demanding and securing ac- 
tive participation in affairs. This great mass is prominently in 
our minds when we think of contemporary human nature; 
whereas when we think of human nature in ancient times we 
disregard the mass then existing and remember only the illus- 
trious few or a selected group. No one in his senses would 
claim that men in the mass today live on a higher ethical plain 
than exceptional individuals or an exceptional group of people 
did in a selected period of the past. One may, however, be 
quite in his senses and claim that the general ethical conscious- 
ness is a finer thing the world round than it was in earlier 
times. There is still much of superstition, brutality, and 
aesthetic indifference, but the power of agreeable fiction is less 
tyrannical than it once was; fellow-feeling is effective over a 
wider range; and interest in aesthetic experience is more per- 
vasive and liberal. This is moral gain. 

Nor is it true that man’s ethical outlook has not changed 
because the basic wants summed up in the words food, shelter, 
sex, continue to be motivating forces of action. They are not 
the simple cravings they were. Each has been enriched by in- 
clusion within a growing complexity of interests; each has 
been refined by a nicer perception of consequences and a 
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greater sensitivity of feeling. This would be obvious were we 
alive to immediate actualities. But we have been trained to 
approach experience through theory. We dip a conceptual net 
into fluid experience and mistake the catch of abstractions for 
the living stream. Disregarding differences between concrete 
behaviors, we are rewarded with the illusion of a quality com- 
mon to them all. This we are pleased to regard as the essential 
character, though we never really come upon it, while the 
characteristics we do come upon constantly we take to be acci- 
dental, hence negligible. Well, it is just these neglected char- 
acteristics which give body and color to actions and which 
enable us to distinguish the behavior of one man from that of 
another. And what are we all but interrelated complexes of ac- 
tions so constituted? To improve morally does not mean to 
refashion a mythical essence called human nature, nor to cease 
to be involved in the impulses and habits without which we 
would not only cease to be human, but cease to be. It means 
to bring impulses and habits under the influence of criticism, 
with the result that the conception of right and wrong takes on 
larger scope and plasticity, sympathetic imagination becomes 
more generous in its application, profounder potentialities and 
more abiding satisfactions are realized by increasing numbers 
of men. Can there be any doubt that improvement defined in 
these terms is a historic fact? 

Moreover, it is easy to misinterpret lack of interest in spe- 
cific ideals for the absence of idealism when it may be the best 
evidence of its presence and vigor. Whenever customary ways 
of living have undergone change it has always seemed to many 
persons irrefutable evidence of degeneration. So today. But 
the contemporary shifting of standards, loudly proclaimed as 
a lapse, is, to a not inconsiderable degree, a determined grop- 
ing after a more satisfactory manner of life. When this is rec- 
ognized our age will add its testimony to man’s expanding 
moral sense. 

Are we to draw the conclusion from these facts that human 
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history shows an undeviating progress upward? Scarcely, 
The picture is not so bright as that. At best the advancement 
has been devious, with losses as well as gains. Nor have we 
any way of telling whether, if other routes had been selected 
in place of those that were, mankind might not today be in a 
far better state, physically and morally. The contention is 
simply—the word “simply” must not be taken to minimize 
the importance of the contention, only to define it—that in 
man the universal source of things has achieved a being who 
dissolves the world in his restless imagination and reconsti- 
tutes it after more congenial patterns. It is his genius to form 
purposes and invent the instruments of their realization, to 
make the power of natural forces and the succession of natural 
events responsive to teleological vision, and so to remake the 
world he inherits, the world in its material and also in its 
spiritual aspects. Denied the possibility of this recreation in 
the realm of fact, he transfers it to the realm of illusion. 
Robbed of this compensating deflection, he sinks to the level 
of the animal, or, in Santayana’s phrase, “folds up his heart 
and withers in a corner.” 

If the adequate description of anything involves the con- 
sideration of its historic as well as its contemporary manifes- 
tations, what of possible developments still to come? Time has 
future, as well as present and past, dimension. Consider re- 
ligion once more. Had we gathered together into one concept 
the essential qualities of all existing religions and enriched this 
by the inclusion of all the religions which at one period or an- 
other have appealed to men, we would still fall short of telling 
the whole story. Tendencies are alive in the world today 
which will make the religions of tomorrow something different 
from what they have so far been. And there will be morrows 
after tomorrow. This future aspect—what religion will be- 
come as men discover how to make new use of the propensities 
and experiences that are the sources of religion—must be 
taken into account. But nothing of which we know differs in 
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this respect from religion, least of all man. His nature must be 
held to include what he has the capacity to become. Suppose 
Aristotle had produced a perfect characterization of human 
nature as realized up to his day, would he have done justice to 
the theme? Did not mankind later become what could not 
possibly have been discovered in his attainments up to that 
time? Yet the capacity necessary for this achievement must 
have been present even then. In other words, man was more 
than his present and his past disclosed; in some sense he was 
what he was still to be. 

Now what of this man of the future? What can safely be 
said about him? This is one subject, if there is no other, on 
which there is general agreement. About the man of the future 
we know nothing. One may, at best, puzzle a little about him, 
hazard a guess or two, and, so doing, confess one’s deepest 
aversions and dearest hopes. 

The man of the future may possibly find a way to harmon- 
ize a profound antithesis which now divides his spirit. For a 
very long time man’s ancestors belonged, with other animals, 
to a generalized parental stock. The centripetal pull of this 
relationship is influential in subtle and powerful ways. It is 
present in the hunger to be swallowed up in the crowd, in the 
herd. But ages ago a separation took place and a species of 
animal set out on a human career. This too must have had 
strong backing, the potency of which still lives in the impulse 
toward independence, individuality. There have been times 
when these two urges—to be one’s self and to be one with 
others—were realizable in harmonious co-operation, in noble 
form, and by large numbers of men. This was due partly to 
the modesty of the average ambition, but even more to the 
fact that life had not suffered the standardization we are fa- 
miliar with. Today these impulses are in general at war with 
each other. While the pressure toward uniformity permits, 
indeed encourages, a kind of self-expression—people are urged 
to live in individual houses, command their own means of 
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transportation, etc.—it is antagonistic to the development of 
inner possibilities. Populous, rich, immersed in material com- 
forts as we are, our intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic poverty 
is equally apparent. Yet one must be obtuse not to be aware of 
a searching for something underneath more satisfying than 
material individualism or bizarre expressions of personal pe- 
culiarity. Nothing is more important than that the unique 
centers of propulsive energy which human beings are should 
have real opportunity to come to fullest and finest expression, 
and nothing is more indisputable than that each self needs 
others to be in any significant sense itself. Perhaps in the fu- 
ture—there is no reason why the hope should be a vain one— 
mankind may discover a way of life for the masses combining 
social co-operation and enhancement of individual powers in 
a manner which only the exceptional few illustrate today. 

It is conceivable that another problem will be solved. Un- 
til recently the institutions and occupations concerned with 
the production and distribution of food, clothing, and shelter 
were based upon the needs to be served. In the words of the 
economist, demand regulated supply. It does so no longer. 
The machinery of production and distribution has attained 
such vast proportions, so much is involved in its regular func- 
tioning, that demand has to be created to meet the supply. 
What was once a phase of activity subservient to life has be- 
come an end in itself. Perhaps not only an end, but the end. 
Year by year business institutions grow larger, absorbing 
smaller ones or crowding them to the wall. Experts are drawn 
in to deal with physical, chemical, economic, psychological 
problems. In the battle for markets the outposts are pushed 
ever farther afield, while the combat is intensified at home. 
With so much at stake it is natural that business men should 
not stop at this point; that they should seek to influence the 
enactment and administration of laws, to supersede religion 
as the definer of ideals, and to mold the education of youth. 

We cannot appreciate how profoundly all this has changed 
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the face of life unless we see it in connection with parallel his- 
torical events: the gradual elimination of a governing class, 
the undermining of traditional moral principle, the weakening 
of religious influence. With these rival claimants to power 
over men’s lives rendered practically innocuous, the business 
enterprise, unhandicapped by any civilizing tradition or social 
responsibility, is becoming, if it has not become, the dominant 
force in contemporary affairs. So completely has business in- 
sinuated itself into the texture of daily living that the social 
consciousness suffers an acute moral paralysis in its presence. 
Few men dare to think seriously of tampering with its ramify- 
ing structure, however much they may deplore the spiritual 
consequences of its assumed prerogatives. The sanctity which 
formerly clothed the priest or hedged about the king now hal- 
lows the machinery of barter. 

Many people who are thoroughly out of sympathy with 
this trend are convinced that it must be accepted. The evolu- 
tion of business to a place of universal dominance appears to 
them inevitable. They think of it as the working out of an in- 
violable law of nature. And they may be right. But it is very 
easy to mistake the conditions we find existing for the way 
they must necessarily be. It was once unthinkable that priest- 
craft should be deprived of monopolistic control in religion or 
royalty in government. Both have come to pass. Is it not 
likely that the same fate will overtake the tyranny of busi- 
ness? The human spirit has shown a persistent unwillingness 
to remain confined within the bounds conceived and fashioned 
by a special class. Even today many business men are better 
than business, spurning to descend to its radical materialism in 
their immediate practice and in roundabout ways making use 
of material prosperity to further higher pursuits. May not the 
future turn out to be for them rather than for their more ruth- 
less leaders? The present fashion demands that men and 
women turn with increasing intensity of devotion to the pro- 
duction and distribution of bread, as if man could live by 
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bread alone. Nor is there any unambiguous indication that 
presently this fashion will change. Aldous Huxley’s words 
may be prophetic: “One day, perhaps, the earth will have 
turned into one vast feather-bed, with man’s body dozing on 
top of it and his mind underneath, like Desdemona, smoth- 
ered.”’ But it is no less possible that the discovery will be 
made before it is too late—indeed, much sooner than there is 
any visible reason for supposing—that the material wealth of 
society, instead of marking the summit of human achieve- 
ment, may be made the sustaining root of spiritual florescence. 

In a recently discovered fragment from one of Aristotle’s 
lost dialogues, written by him when he was strongly under the 
influence of Plato, a truth is advanced which is relevant to a 
final consideration regarding the future. “Be assured,” he 
says, “that the good of man does not depend upon abundance 
of possessions, but upon the right inner quality. Not even the 
body is regarded as in a happy condition merely because it is 
decked out in resplendent robes, but only if, though wanting 
in finery, it is well developed and in good health. Likewise one 
should call only that man fortunate whose soul is ethically de- 
veloped, rather than the man who is rich in outward posses- 
sions and is worth nothing in himself. Why, even a horse is 
judged by its actual virtues. If it is a poor horse, it is not rated 
higher because it has a gold bit in its mouth and a costly har- 
ness on its back.” 

This is the speech of a man supported by a philosophy of 
life. It is often asserted that every man has a philosophy of 
life, since he has an outlook on things which, no matter how 
crass, superficial, or ignoble it may be, serves him as a general 
basis for conduct. Such outlooks we undeniably have in 
plenty, and no end of sentimental and obscurantist stand- 
points in the bargain. If these are properly called philosophies 
of life, a new name shall be found for the high adventure in 
which Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Gautama, Jesus, Spinoza, 
Kant were engaged; in which all those have been and are en- 
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gaged, known and unknown, who illumine behavior by vision 
and intellectual and moral daring. No, in its better sense we 
are without a philosophy, even in the liberal terms of William 
James’s definition, ‘“‘a dumb sense of what life honestly and 
deeply means.” Not only are we without it, but the channels 
through which it might be expected to come are, with too few 
exceptions, dried up or put to baser uses. 

This is the shadow in the picture. Over against it we can 
place a widespread and sincere search for the elements of cul- 
ture, the spiritual values without which our material triumphs 
mount before us as giant mockeries. Men and women in un- 
believable numbers are turning to the classic interpreters of 
life, and to contemporaries who speak with the classic author- 
ity, hoping to find a way of bringing meaning into a feverish 
struggle which it itself cannot satisfy. The phenomenon is full 
of promise. Will they not discover in the end that what they 
seek must be created anew to meet peculiar needs and condi- 
tions? Will they not presently learn that a vital philosophy is 
indigenous; that the best to be found in the past is a stimulus 
to the discovery and enlistment of the contemporary forces 
which further a life of excellence? And if they do, then once 
again a philosophy of life will come into existence which men 
can put into practice with self-respect and creative joy. Anew 
epoch in the liberation of the human spirit will be ushered in. 

Turning back over the route which this discussion has 
taken, the conclusion must be that man’s nature cannot be ex- 
hausted in one stratum of existence. He is what he is in the 
complexity and contradictoriness of his present striving. He is 
what he was in those ages of which he is the ripening fruit. He 
is what he shall find the means of becoming in the generations 
to be while yet his race may last. Being so much, he presents 
the appearance of hopeless contradiction, denying what he ex- 
presses, expressing what he denies. In strictness indefinable, 
he defines himself every age and every hour. He escapes the 
neat formulas in which the unimaginative would capture him 
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and refuses to validate the graphs invented to picture his ca- 
reer. No work of reason or art has portrayed the depths to 
which he can sink or the heights to which he can rise. Helpless, 
without environmental opportunity, recalcitrant conditions 
have been unable to crush him, nor favorable conditions to 
lull him to rest. He may come to naught in the end, but while 
the planet permits he will be, as Whitman said, “immense and 
interminable” like the great rivers; he will be the “‘golden im- 
possibility” of Emerson, the “not yet formed” of Browning, 
the “indescribable focus of the universe” of Hardy. So that, 
committing the aesthetic impiety of giving a turn to the Carl 
Sandburg poem, we may say: 
O, I got a zoo, I got a menagerie, inside my ribs, under 

my bony head, under my red-valve heart: 

I am a pal of the world. 

And I got something else. 

It drew me out of the wilderness, looking, looking 

Wherever you meet me, you'll find me looking 

You'll find me looking . . . . looking . . . . looking 
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ENTILE’S views on ethics are consistent with the 
rest of his philosophy, which for our present purpose 
is in the background. He endeavors to show that all 

forms of mind resolve into philosophical activity. This being 
assumed, it is clear that in some sense ethics too must be 
philosophy, and, from this point of view, the distinction so 
frequently drawn between ethics and metaphysics must be 
dropped. Ethics should not be defined as though it were con- 
cerned with the ideal in opposition to the real, because it is 
not possible to maintain any such opposition. 

According to Gentile, while it is true that the problems of 
ethics are bound up with the question of value, it is also true 
that the answer to the question ‘‘What do we mean by value?”’ 
cannot be dissociated from the question ““What do we mean 
by reality?” The answer to this question is given by the char- 
acteristic doctrine of Gentile: “. . . . The concept of act is 
the only one which can be reconciled with the concept of value, 
because it is the only one which allows for a certain intuition 
of freedom.’ A popular error maintains that value and reality 
can be dissociated, and in fact normally are dissociated; and 
we must rid ourselves of this. It is based on the old opposition 
between idea and reality. It identifies value with idea. There 
is an idea, we are told, of beauty, and another of justice, an- 
other of courage, and so forth. These ideas are values. The 
moral life consists in striving to realize these values, which we 
call in ethics “ideals.” Ideals may also take the form of moral 
laws, categorical imperatives, etc. They are not, but they 
ought to be. Contrasted with what ought to be, we find the 
things that are, deeds of crime, frustrated efforts, ugliness, and 
ignorance. These are real, and they ought not to be. 
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Criticism of this popular view may be found in the work 
of several philosophers, among them Bradley, Croce, and Gen- 
tile. It is enough to summarize it here. The ideal which is not 
real has no value, simply because it is not real. What is not, is 
nothing, and can not therefore be valuable. If ideals are valu- 
able because they influence the acts of men, they are real in 
infiuencing those acts; their value is due to this reality. They 
are real so far as they are realized, so far as human deeds are 
good and beautiful. Just as upon examination, “ideas” are 
seen to be indeed valuable, but only so far as they are real; so 
“realities” are seen to lose their reality except so far as they 
have value. A crime is only real so far as it is action of some 
sort, and therefore has a value—it realizes an ideal of a kind. 
It is unreal just where it lacks value. To be bad is to be not- 
good, that is, not to be. True reality therefore is identical with 
value; it is the union of being with what ought to be. 

This reality, Gentile says, can be found only in mind, 
which, alone of all realities, is just so far as it should be. Any 
lesser reality is not completely valuable; and any ideal is not 
even fully what it ought to be, because it is not real. But mind 
is real through self-realization, and it must realize itself in 
order to be real. 

By mind Gentile means thought, which, he says, we usual- 
ly take to be of two kinds, the active thinking which we ascribe 
to a subject, and the object of that thinking which seems to be 
acted upon or thought about. But really there is only one kind 
of thought—the active thinking of the subject which in con- 
crete reality contains the object which it makes. Thinking ab- 
sorbs the contrast between existence and value, and, accord- 
ing to Gentile, the contrast between intellect and will also, 
replacing them by the concept of concrete mind as the act of 
self-creative thinking. This act is both real and a value. 

The philosophy of Gentile here opposes itself to many 
philosophies which assume a radical difference between will- 
ing and thinking, or the practical and the theoretical activities 
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of mind. His line of reasoning may briefly be suggested to be 
this: You cannot perform a moral action without knowing 
what you are doing, that is to say, without thinking ; nor can 
you think without being in the act of doing your duty or neg- 
lecting it, that is to say, without willing. 

Only what he calls a “thoroughgoing intellectualism,” he 
argues, can allow that the will is absolutely free, for on any 
other view the will is limited by the intellect. Freedom, in or- 
der to be freedom at all, has to be absolute. There is no such 
thing, for example, as a limited freedom of action, although 
the phrase is often used. The limit beyond which the action is 
not permitted is the condition upon which the action is per- 
mitted at all. The action is therefore determined or restricted. 
The freedom of mind, therefore, implies that the thinking in 
which it is found is the whole of mind. Anything else would be 
a limitation of the thinking act, which would cease to be free. 

Descartes tried to show how the will could be distinguished 
from the intellect and yet be free. But the intellect, if real, is 
just as much a hostile reality, from the point of view of the 
will, as the brute force of nature over which the defender of 
free will argues that the will does triumph. Perhaps it was be- 
cause Descartes glimpsed the truth of this that he argued that 
the “decisions” of the intellect are not in fact made by it, but 
by the active will. Thus, in spite of being an intellectualist he 
tends toward the absorption of knowing in doing: for if his 
will is to be absolutely free it cannot be obliged by the evi- 
dence of the intellect to decide in a certain manner. The will, 
it would appear, chooses without regard to the evidence. 

In this case the freedom of the will is the power to create 
the object of knowledge. It does not accept materials provided 
by the intellect. It makes its own. But then it is knowledge, 
for knowledge consists in judgments that reality is so and so 
rather than so and so. Here is an unexpected result. An at- 
tempt to leave intellect and will side by side with the firm as- 
sertion of the freedom of the latter results in the annihilation 
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of the former. But it is the result which follows from the na- 
ture of freedom. There cannot be two activities. At most we 
can distinguish within one activity an aspect which qualifies 
it. The one activity we may call the free act. There is no other 
freedom. Freedom can belong only to Absolute Mind, not to 
the mind of the finite person who is influenced by other per- 
sons, hemmed in by nature, and by the boundaries of limited 
knowledge which is limited power. ‘“Dualism is today over- 
come by denying the distinction and precedence of doing to 
knowing in mind; by making the activity in which mind real- 
izes itself as self-creation consist in self-consciousness.’” 

On frankly facing the situation, it is not difficult to see that 
this identification of thought and will is necessary. No one 
can deny that to think well and wisely is hard work. At the 
least it is activity. The popular distinction between theoreti- 
cal and practical activity cannot stand in the end, unless on 
condition that we assert that to know is not to do, and that to 
will is not to know. Really to will is not to will blindly, but 
consciously, in full awareness of the act itself which is knowl- 
edge. 

It may be objected that “doing” or “activity” is a genus of 
which knowing and willing are two species. But the distin- 
guishing marks of the species are not to be found. To know 
is not to be active toward an independent object, for (assum- 
ing the truth of an idealist philosophy) there is no independ- 
ent object. And to will is not to choose between two possible 
methods of acting according to some motive, for that is deter- 
minism—the false admission of passivity into active mind; 
nor is it to choose without a motive, which is to be irrational— 
the death of mind. Will is the act of the present which absorbs 
the past and creates the future. Knowledge and will are there- 
fore both productive activity, both free, because the same pure 
act. 

This identity of knowledge and will, which Gentile says 
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has been considered a reproach to his theory, he regards as a 
glory of it. It is the end of dualism which retained its hold 
here even when it had lost ground within theory of knowledge 
as such. “But, once the will is freed from its fantastic rela- 
tions with an external reality . . . . what criterion of distinc- 
tion remains between knowledge and will?’” 

Only through this identification of willing and thinking is 
a solution of the problem of freedom possible, Gentile thinks. 
Mind as a process, a self-realizing act, is both necessary and 
free. This in a way which is comprehensible. The changes of 
nature, a nature taken in abstraction from mind, are necessary 
in a sense, but it is a necessity which is merely an aspect of 
contingency. The fact, until it is understood, when it is no 
longer mere fact, is accidental; its contrary appears equally 
likely to have occurred. Only the necessity of thought, that 
is, a necessity which is understood, is and remains a necessity 
for thought. This necessity is, however, also freedom, since a 
self-realizing reality is also self-creative, and to create one’s 
self is to be free.* 

Theory is different from practice, and science is quite an- 
other thing than life, not because the intellect is not will or the 
will is not intellect, but because at one time thought, the real 
living act of mind, is taken abstractly, and the other time con- 
cretely.° 

While it was supposed that the act of choice was a selec- 
tion by the will between two alternative modes of being, it 
seemed either that the will was not free, but determined by 
the superior attraction of one alternative over the other (and 
the will is equally determined whether the two alternatives are 
motives or ends, whether it is drawn from before or pushed 
from behind), or else it seemed that the freedom of the will 
consisted in its ability to choose arbitrarily between the alter- 
natives, which is the least rational of all methods of choice, 


* Teoria, XV, 201. 
* Logica, I, I, V, 100. * Teoria, XV, 203. 
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the “liberty of indifference.” But there are not two objects be- 
fore the will. There is the act of self-realization. Choice is 
made in the self-creative act which creates being and combines 
freedom with necessity; for the necessity is that of thought, 
and thought is the chooser. 

This conception of “necessary freedom” implies the rejec- 
tion of the notion that ideals transcend realities, even in the 
case of the ideal of a transcendent Goodness; for, being ex- 
ternal to man, such a goodness is a natural being. Man, in 
order that he may be moral, cannot be the blind follower of a 
law imposed upon him, even if this law be from above. The 
moral will is the free will, which to be free must be its own law. 

Nevertheless there is another aspect of this autonomy of 
the will. The will is also love, and love is understanding—the 
rational creation of what is not the self continually resolving 
into the self. Man grows in morality while he grows in knowl- 
edge and the appreciation of the wills of others, for so he is 
led to the understanding of the will which is perfect and may 
be called the divine will—the self-realization of concrete mind. 
When his will unites with this will, making it his own, he is en- 
tirely free; but not till then. Freedom, to be freedom, must be 
absolute; but no freedom other than divine freedom is abso- 
lute. All beings, all wills, except the infinite will, suffer the 
limitations of other wills and of the whole natural world of 
which they are part. 

Man is moral so far as he denies the limited desires, the 
limited points of view, of finite beings. This denial of man is 
not an act which can be performed once and forever. It is per- 
petually renewed. The negation of mind implied by such a de- 
nial is possible to mind without destroying its identity, for the 
moment or aspect of negation is essential to it—not indeed to 
mind as a substance, as it was once thought to be, but to mind 
as a process which idealism, according to Gentile, implies it 
to be. The subject, in order to know itself, has to objectify it- 
self, that is, to destroy itself as subject. 
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This act of knowing is a moral act, and expressed ethically 
reads that the self, in order to realize itself, must be denied: 
he that loseth his life shall save it. The paradoxes of religion 
are those of philosophy; at close quarters the appearance of 
paradox vanishes. But the fulfilment of moral injunctions, the 
realization of moral ideals, is found only in Absolute Mind, 
which alone is aware of the eternal negation of itself by which 
it lives. Many men, many things, are but the empirical repre- 
sentation of the real world; they belong to the partial knowl- 
edge which takes the part for the whole. When such partial 
knowledge is no longer set up as concrete, we see that many 
men and things are in essence united within the infinite sub- 
ject, that their reality consists in this union which knowledge 
eternally denies only in order to reaffirm it. 

For nature is eternal; it is not something which mind will 
ever completely destroy. Its destruction would be the destruc- 
tion of mind, which would cease to develop with the loss of 
that non-being without which there can be no dialectic. As 
from the point of view of logic the object is necessary so that 
the subject may know itself, so from that of ethics—in reality 
one with logic—the denial of self-will is necessary in order 
that the will of the self may be fulfilled. 

As part of the problem of freedom, there is usually raised 
a question which is more of theological than of philosophical 
interest, for it is not capable of statement in terms that phi- 
losophy can refrain from criticizing. This is the question 
whether a real future which is foreseen by some mind, e.g., by 
the mind of God, is compatible with the free will of limited 
minds. But infinite mind cannot transcend the minds of men, 
though it transcends them in their limited aspect; the future 
is not ultimately real in independence of mind; it is not “there” 
to be foreseen or not foreseen, because time itself is but the 
act of mind objectifying itself. The free will of men is not a 
freedom of indifference. There is only one freely acting sub- 
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ject, infinite mind, and men are free so far as they make their 
wills one with that activity which we call the will of God. 

Gentile shows that the question in its original form is in- 
capable of answer. Nevertheless, attempts have been made to 
answer it, and they are still being made. On one view, all 
actions are absolutely necessary, because they are linked in a 
chain of cause and effect. Thus it is possible for science to 
foretell the future. With the growth of knowledge, we shall be 
able to foretell human actions. An infinite mind, such as that 
of God, must therefore be able to tell the future. This view 
is consistent, and only fails when the conception of cause and 
effect is criticized. To this we shall refer briefly below. 

A modification of this view, which is less self-consistent, 
has it that infinite mind with infinite knowledge must be able 
to foretell the future; yet the actions of men are free. Many 
efforts have been made to defend this untenable position, not 
least of them that of Leibniz in the Théodicée. In the end the 
doctrine that the acts of men may be foreknown, whether by 
themselves or by a divine mind, implies that men are facts of 
nature obeying laws, and therefore not free. 

Natural laws appear to recognize that reality changes, but 
do not do so; they deal with “unchanging change.” The move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies with which astronomy deals are 
regarded as so many lines already drawn upon a given space. 
This future is not really future; it is past, and this is the rea- 
son why it can be known. The same thing is true of the acts 
of men. If these can be foretold, men are facts submitting to 
an external law. Not only are they facts, but so is the God 
who foretells them; he is bound by his knowledge of his own 
future. A theory such as that of the defenders of free will 
who try to save it by a proof of the novelty of facts or of their 
“contingence” are on the wrong track; a new fact automati- 
cally joins the series of facts. It is the category of facts, of the 
series of cause and effect, which must be criticized. 

The law of causation cannot give a rational explanation of 
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the universe. Condition and conditioned in a causal series 
form a unity, but it is a unity which is not concrete. If the ab- 
stract union of condition and conditioned is regarded from the 
point of view of the philosopher who studies the concrete situ- 
ation, we see that this abstract union is conditioned by the act 
which thinks it. It is the object of a free act, free because it is 
the realization of the subject; but also it is necessary because 
the realization of the subject is made possible only by means 
of the object. 

This shows us that we must not return to the abstract dual- 
ism of conditioned and condition from which we set out. The 
object or fact which is their unity must not be opposed to the 
act by which it is thought. The fact is made by the act, yet it 
is the act. Being is merely necessary, but thinking is necessary 
and free. The fact has its meaning in the dialectic of mind. 
This is the only freedom. Those who seek for freedom among 
facts, for freedom in spite of a future which can be foretold, 
are therefore doomed to failure. The freedom of man is pos- 
sible only through understanding, that is, creation, of facts, 
and the awareness of the activity which unites them with the 
infinite mind which is the union of value and reality. 

That freedom is found only in infinite mind expounds and 
reinterprets the ethical teaching of Kant. That the will is good 
in itself means that it is not made good by direction toward 
some end or ideal such as the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number, but by the way in which it continues the process 
of the mind’s ideal of self-realization. Self-realization is, to a 
limited extent, the privilege of every being whom we call a 
person, but in its infinite completion can be found only in the 
self-realization of the absolute mind, which is therefore the 
infinite and perfect person. “Now the divine will must be 
done, and done in earth as in heaven, done in human will. And 
in so far the world is no longer that which is, but that which 
ought to be; not that which we find, but that which we shall 
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leave, that which arises in so far as we make it arise through 
the energy of our mind.’” 

Where there are many persons; these persons limit each 
other, and so live in a world of many things and many ends, 
some of which clash. This is a natural world. Men so far as 
divided from each other by discords and misunderstandings 
are natural beings. In union and comprehension they rise 
above natural being to infinite mind, which is spiritual being; 
they become one in a process of universal self-realization. 
Thus again, understanding which seems to fall under the head 
of knowledge, but not under that of will, is in fact “good will,” 
or moral activity. The moral act is a pure act of mind, and as 
such it annuls mere division, which is discord, and creates a 
unity of harmonious distinctions, such as that to which per- 
haps the nations of the earth may one day attain. 

Mere divisions are limitations, and therefore hinder the 
activity and development of mind. Hence the great moral 
teachers ask for the denial of self—not the infinite self, but 
that self which cuts off its knowledge and its needs from the 
knowledge and the needs of other men, pursuing its own satis- 
faction in its immediate present, to the exclusion of the satis- 
faction of others. It follows that the denial of the self in this 
sense must be supplemented by the denial of other selves: the 
self which is to be realized is no limited self, whether it be one’s 
own or that of another. “The greatest good of the greatest 
number” is a formula which mistakenly looks for the moral 
end outside the development of the subject; and not only this, 
but it retains the limited conception of man as a natural being, 
as though the counting of heads were means to the knowledge 
of the value of the thoughts within. 

Gentile’s view of ethics may now be summarized: Abso- 
lute reality, which alone is perfectly free and therefore per- 
fectly moral, is a process of pure thinking. This thinking is 
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also a moral act, perfectly harmonious in the case of mind as 
pure act. 

One result of this identification is that there are no longer 
two coequal departments of philosophy dealing with the two 
kinds of activity of mind. Logic and ethics, when taken con- 
cretely, turn into each other. Knowledge and will are one, 
and the truth about one is the truth about the other. Hence 
the answer to the question Is value truth or is it goodness? is 
implicitly, contained in the identification of knowledge and 
will as free activity. The contrast between the ideal which is 
not real but brought into existence by the will, and the real 
which is not ideal, but known to be what it is by the knowing 
mind, is resolved into the ideal which continually realizes itself 
but is never fully realized. This process of realization is both 
truth and reality. Reflection upon an act of knowledge shows 
that the knower has responsibility for his knowledge. He is 
aware of his own activity in knowing, and for this activity he 
is responsible. Knowledge is a virtue; in the end it is the 
whole of virtue; but to maintain this fairly we must mean by 
“knowledge,” knowledge in the concrete sense, not a knowl- 
edge first distinguished from, and then identified with, virtue. 
On the other hand, virtue is knowledge. A moral act cannot 
be an act unconscious of itself. The man who performs a moral 
act must know what he is doing. Otherwise by common con- 
sent his act is non-moral. His act is not made moral by the re- 
lation in which it stands to some external end, but by its own 
nature. 

To think is, therefore, a moral responsibility. Man feels 
that he must or that he ought to think as he does think. Every 
resource of his reason must be employed in his thinking. It is a 
moral duty. And again, his moral acts are those for which he 
feels responsibility, that is to say, those in which he is fully 
aware of what he is doing. If we ask for the ideal of ethics, 
Gentile tells us that it is also the ideal of logic—that the ideal 
should realize itself, which may be equally well expressed as 
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the wish that the real should idealize itself. It is no external 
goal, but the act of life itself, thinking and doing, one and the 
same act. 

Of the accepted ideals of various ethical theories the hedon- 
ist or utilitarian view is condemned by Gentile’s reasoning; 
its outlook is limited to the natural world. The self-realization 
view, again, whether or not combined with that of self-sacrifice 
and striving after a common good (as in the system of T. H. 
Green), requires supplement and reservation. The self-real- 
ization and self-sacrifice form the positive and negative as- 
pects of one process, that of absolute mind, so that to talk of 
the common good strays too near the error of the utilitarian 
system. True self-realization and worthy self-sacrifice is not 
the regulation of life merely by the ideals and wishes of fel- 
low-finite beings, but by union of the striving finite will with 
the infinite will which is alone perfect freedom and endows the 
finite with liberty. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
IN MODERN THOUGHT* 


WILLIAM F. CLARKE 


ODAY, in all the scattered branches of science— 
physics, psychology, anthropology, biology, sociolo- 
gy—new fields are being mapped out and new stores 
of knowledge laid up, but as yet there seems to have emerged 
no central focus, no dominating idea, around which all this 
knowledge can be gathered up and organized into something 
like a living whole. William Blake, who lived in a time when 
human society, in all its various aspects, seemed to be going 
to pieces for want of this same dominating, organizing, central 
idea, had a vision of the source of the whole trouble and of the 
one, and only, means of healing the desperate ills to which hu- 
manity had been reduced: the living whole, ‘Universal Na- 
ture,” had, in men’s thoughts, been split up into detached and 
lifeless fragments, mere qualities of life. From these frag- 
ments an “Abstract” had been made, which abstraction not 
only destroyed the original, universal whole, but took the life 
of every member of the analysis: 
From them they make an Abstract, which is a Negation 
Not only of the Substance from which it is derived, 
A murderer of its own Body, but also a murderer 
Of every Divine Member. It is the Reasoning Power, 
An Abstract objecting power, that negatives everything. 
Was Blake the prophet who, over a hundred years ago, looked 
forward to and foretold the coming of the philosophy of liv- 
ing, concrete events in which matter, sense, reason, emotion, 
will, and creative intelligence are all blended into an infinite- 
ly complex, inseparably related, living whole? 
Blake considered ‘“‘Sublime Poetry” and prophecy as one 


*The texts used for the Blake passages have been either the Oxford edition, 
edited by John Sampson, or the Everyman edition, edited by Max Plowman. 
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and the same; and he quite seriously took himself to be a 
prophet in the line of the old Israelitish prophets. It is the 
function of the prophet to have an intense and clear vision of 
the living Center of the universe, and from this vision, which 
is a positive, intellectual experience, to create an expression 
which can convey to others the intellectual and emotional con- 
viction which takes possession of the prophet himself. The su- 
preme poet must be both mystic and prophet: first he must 
have the mystical experience, and then, by the compelling in- 
fluence of this experience, he must of necessity go out into the 
world and proclaim his gospel. Blake was able to combine 
with the mystic and the prophet the keen and penetrating in- 
tellect of a philosopher of absolutely fearless integrity, and so 
was, perhaps beyond all his fellows, capable of delivering the 
content of the mystical moment from the obscurity of a pure- 
ly private and uncommunicable experience. It was to this end, 
“To Justify the Ways of God to Men,” that he devoted the 
whole strength of his now undisputed great genius. 

The irresistibly compelling nature of the true mystical ex- 
perience is nowhere described in more convincing language 
than in the book of Isaiah, which was written somewhere near 
the time when Socrates was teaching in Athens. Isaiah, living 
in a society where men were given over to the worship of the 
works of their own hands—dead, mechanical things, mere 
symbols of detached aspects of their own lives—and feeling 
himself degraded and contaminated by the milieu in which he 
was immersed, sought, in the depths of his own spirit, for light 
and relief from the intolerable burden which he bore, the bur- 
den of his own and his country’s degradation. In the “temple” 
of his mind, darkened with the “smoke” of doubts and fears, 
he has a vision of the altar of God on which burns the eternal 
flame of life, and he is utterly humiliated with the conviction 
of his own unworthiness: 


Woe is me, for I am undone! 
Because I am a man of unclean lips. 
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One of the seraphim touches his mouth with a “live coal” from 
the altar, and his lips are cleansed and his iniquity is taken 
away. He then hears the voice of “the Lord” saying, ‘““Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” and without hesitation 
he answers “Here I am; send me.” 

Isaiah, having seen the vision and heard the voice, in the 
person of the “servant of Jehovah,” then describes the func- 


tion and lot of the prophet: 

The Lord God has given me the tongue of them that are taught, that 
I should know how to sustain with words him that is weary: he waken- 
eth morning by morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear as they that are 
taught. The Lord God hath opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious, 
neither turned away backwards. I gave my back to the smiters. For the 
Lord God will help me; therefore have I set my face like a flint, and I 
know I shall not be ashamed. 


And he warns his hearers of the futility of kindling their own 
little fires and girding themselves about with mere “fire 


brands”: 

Behold all ye that kindle a fire, that gird yourselves about with fire- 
brands: walk ye in the flame of your fire, and among the brands that ye 
have kindled. This ye shall have of mine hand; ye shall lie down in 
sorrow. 

Blake, who was under no delusion as to the nature of his 
own visions and voices, felt himself quite at home with the an- 
cient prophets and had no hesitation in putting his own inter- 
pretation upon their experiences. In ‘““A Memorable Fancy,” 


he writes: 

The prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined with me, and I asked them 
how they dared so roundly to assert that God spoke to them; and whether 
they did not think at the time that they would not be misunderstood, and 
so be the cause of imposition. 

Isaiah answered: “I saw no God, nor heard any, in a finite organi- 
cal perception; but my senses discovered the infinite in everything, and 
as I was then persuaded, and remain confirmed, that the voice of honest 
indignation is the voice of God, I cared not for consequences but wrote.” 

Then I asked: “Does a firm persuasion that a thing is so, make it 


so?” 
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He replied: “All poets believe that it does, and in ages of imagina- 
tion this firm persuasion removed mountains; but many are not capable 
of a firm persuasion in anything.” 

Blake, too, had his moments of supreme joy when he 
“saw” himself taken into the ‘Bosom of God,” which he iden- 
tified with the universal prophetic or poetic genius. And these 
moments were no moments of total absorption into the body 
of the One: they were moments of the clearest intellectual 
vision, in which everything in his past experience became illu- 
minated with new light and clothed with new meaning: 


All I ever had known 
Before me bright shone 


From the all-comprehending viewpoint of this universal cen- 


ter of concretion he tells us it is possible 

To see a World in a grain of sand, 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And Eternity in an hour. 
All of us have had some minor intimations of this experience, 
when we have hit upon some new and illuminating synthesis 
which has cleared up difficulties for us and focused scattered, 
wandering thoughts. 

As all Blake’s philosophy is based upon the utterly con- 
vincing validity of his mystical experiences, and the whole of 
the strength of his genius was devoted to the elucidation and 
expression of the truths there revealed 

To open up the Eternal Worlds, to open the Immortal Eyes 
Of man inwards into the Worlds of Thought: into Eternity: 
Ever expanding into the Bosom of God, the Human Imagination 


the questions for our consideration would seem to be: (a) 
How did Blake arrive at his experience? (b) What was the 
nature of this experience? Was it veridical? (c) Did he suc- 
ceed in expressing his experience in such a form as to carry 
conviction of the truth embodied there to his fellow-men? (d) 
Can we, in our need today, utilize his message? These are all 
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very large questions and can only be sketchily dealt with in 
the compass of this paper; but I hope to be able to say enough 
to justify, and stimulate the desire for, independent research 
in the minds of my readers. 

a) Blake lived through the last half of the eighteenth and 
the first quarter of the nineteenth centuries: He was born in 
the year 1757 and died in the year 1827. During the latter 
half of his long life the whole world was in a turmoil of wars 
and bloody revolutions. The prophetic spirit in poetry was 
despised and neglected. The famous artists of his day were 
painting portraits, and anything like imaginative art was dead. 
Politics had become a selfish gamble for power in which the 
interests and lives of the people were ruthlessly sacrificed. 
The organized churches were, in Blake’s mind, and perhaps 
truly, the greatest curse of the age; they had substituted for 
the religion of Jesus, with its ideal of spiritual and intellectual 
freedom, the religion of “Satan,” the religion of intellectual 
and moral slavery to a God of tyrannical, abstract laws and in- 
comprehensible “Mystery”; and this antithesis to the religion 
of Jesus they were foisting upon the people in his name. There 
were “hirelings” in all the positions of leadership: 

For we have hirelings in the Camp, the Court, and the University, 
who would if they could for ever depress mental, and prolong corporeal 
war. 

In philosophy the word “God” had become emptied of all 
meaning, so that God could be comfortably dismissed to a dis- 
tant and powerless heaven; and science, in the approving 
words of the great Huxley, “made for the banishment from all 
regions of human thought of what we call spirit and spon- 
taneity.” Natural philosophy and natural religion were the 
sources of the controlling ideas of the time; and nature was 
something complete in itself, an absolute, detached from the 
spirit of man. The spirit was either forgotten or denied. As 
one might expect, with this false leadership, society was de- 
cadent and the people blind. Blake makes one of his symbolic 
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characters, one who should be the spirit of inspiration, ex- 
claim: 

I am made to sow the thistle for wheat, the nettle for a nourishing dainty: 
I have planted a false oath in the earth; it has brought forth a Poison 


Tree: 
I have chosen the serpent for counsellor, and a dog for a schoolmaster to 


my children. 


(Had there been Behaviorists in Blake’s time, he would no 
doubt have said “rat” instead of “dog.””) Such is the desperate 
result of looking for inspiration in the things beneath our- 
selves. 

It was in the reaction of Blake’s powerful and deeply reli- 
gious genius against this welter of disorganized life—tife 
which he called death—that his mystical visions were devel- 
oped. Finding no satisfaction for his infinite hunger and thirst 
for truth, and beauty, and “brotherhood” in the conflicting 
and mutually destructive elements in the outside world, he 
was driven, in his determination to wrest a meaning and a 
value from life, to make an exhaustive analysis of the content 
of his own spirit and the spirits of his fellow-men. In his works 
Blake gives us a many-sided picture of the results of his la- 
bors, up to his final awakening in “the Bosom of God”—“into 
the Life of Immortality.” He gives us no key to a safe and 
easy method of access to this life of immortality; it was, in his 
case, as with all great mystics, bought with the price of blood 
and tears: 

What is the price of experience? Do men buy it for a song, 

Or Wisdom for a dance in the street? No! it is bought with the price 
Of all that a man hath—his house, his wife, his children. 

Wisdom is sold in the desolate market where none come to buy, 

And in the withered field where the farmer ploughs for bread in vain. 


6b) What did Blake find at the center of the human spirit? 
He found no single, simple thing which could be described as 
light, or love, or beauty, or will, or even as the élan vital, but a 
very complicated state of affairs, a very complex, living, or- 
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ganized whole, in which all those elements were involved. At 
the very center of them all was their rightful organizer and di- 
rector, and their ultimate source, the creative intellect, the 
poetic genius. Blake arrived at his goal at the end of an in- 
tensely active, intellectual process, and not by any supra- 
normal method of access to truth; for him all truths are veri- 
fiable by the same method: 

What is the Divine Spirit? Is the Holy Ghost any other than an In- 
tellectual Fountain? . . . . What is that Talent which it is a curse 


to hide? What are the Treasures of Heaven which we are to lay up for 
ourselves, are they any other than Mental Studies and Performances? 


All propositions must ultimately be brought into the intel- 
lectual fountain for verification. The two great classes of men 
for Blake were the wise and the fools; for him the hopelessly 
damned were the “Elect,”’ those who had reached a state of 
such blissful self-satisfaction that no further intellectual ef- 
forts were called for on their part: 


The man who never changes his opinion is like 
standing water and breeds reptiles of the mind. 


In Blake’s time, as we have pointed out, natural science 
was beginning to lay claim to the whole content of man’s do- 
main; from this domain man himself, except as a rather insig- 
nificant object amongst other objects, was excluded. There 
was a realm of natural objects which had an absolute validity 
of its own, and there was also a realm of ideas, of reflections of 
natural objects, images more or less true, but of no conse- 
quence to the real world, which was quite capable of running 
itself on what Blake calls a “cog-wheel’’ system, where one 
wheel turns another in an endless chain of tyrannical, logical 
necessity, in contrast to the organically synthetic method of 
the spirit: 

I turn my eyes to the Schools and Universities of Europe, 


And there behold the Loom of Locke, whose woof rages dire, 
Washed by the Water-wheels of Newton: black the cloth 
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In heavy wreaths folds over every Nation: cruel Works - 

Of many Wheels I view, wheel without wheel, with cogs tyrannic, 
Moving by compulsion each other; not as those in Eden, which, 
Wheel within wheel, in freedom revolve, in harmony and peace. 


Blake’s great discovery was that in detaching the realm of 
natural objects and the realm of ideas from the living intellec- 
tual fountain men had taken the life both of objects and ideas 
—they were “murdered,” frozen into “solids without fluctua- 
tion.” He also realized, quite clearly, that the objective world 
of natural science, as we know it, is just as much a construction 
of the human spirit as is the ideal world. 

In the worship of “Reason,” reason from which all spir- 
itual creative freedom had been eliminated, Blake saw that 
men were worshiping mere fragments of themselves, works of 
their own hands and minds, past moments in their own lives. 
There is little wonder that the fiery, revolutionary Blake, 
thirsting for spiritual freedom in a mechanical, hidebound, 
falsely conceived world, identified this “Reason” with Satan 
and Accuser, who had made generalizations from his own pri- 
vate data and called these generalizations—which were mere 
abstractions from reality—the eternal laws of God to which 
all creatures must submit: 

Where are they who worship Satan under the Name of God? . . . . 
O Deists! Deism, is the Worship of the God of this World by means of 
what you call Natural Religion and Natural Philosophy, and of Natural 
Morality or Self-Righteousness, the Selfish Virtues of the Natural Heart. 
This was the Religion of the Pharisees who murder’d Jesus. 


For Blake, the function of reason is that of the gatherer of 
the fruits of the harvest of experience, fruits which must be 
presented at the altar of Life, there to be fused, in the fires of 
the intellect, with the wisdom of the past, and so enter into 
their own immortality. 

What is this ever acting fountain centered in the bosom of 
man? It is the very fountain of life itself, and can never be 
externalized—heard, or seen, or touched. It is the actual ex- 
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periencing agent in all our experience, and so cannot be sub- 
ject to our five senses. They can only deal with the fragmen- 
tary works of the spirit, and: “If it were not for the Prophetic 
Character, the Philosophic & Experimental would soon be at 
the ratio of all things and stand still, unable to do other than 
repeat the same dull round over again.” The flow of this life, 
with its infinite store of the treasures of eternity, comes to us 
by inspiration, it is the very breath of life. It is this life which 
gathers up the fruits of the senses, and, by its synthetic power, 
from them creates the natural world; it is this which brings 
the presence of the infinite universe in judgment upon our lo- 
cal facts of experience, and makes truth; it is this which binds 
the scattered world of individual men with the bond of the 
same spirit, and makes imaginative sympathy possible, and 
gives us the only possible foundation for individual, social, or 
international peace. In its universality, this life, which gath- 
ers into its own “person” all that goes into the making of man, 
is the ultimate critic of all individual creative work. It saves 
man from all petty egotistical standards, and delivers him 
from the sin of self-righteous pride, or bumptiousness. It is in- 
finite, eternal, immortal; and we men in being centers of ac- 
tion of this life share in the very person of God, for: ‘God 
only acts and is, in existing beings or Men.” For Blake, Man 
was not God, but he was divine; and his divinity was summed 
up in the historical Jesus: 

. . . « There is no other 
God than that God who is the intellectual fountain of Humanity. 
He who would see the Divinity must see Him in His Children, 


One first in friendship and love, then a Divine Family, and in the midst 
Jesus will appear. So he who wishes to see a Vision, a perfect Whole, 


But General Forms have their vitality in Particulars; and every 
Particular is a Man, a Divine Member of the Divine Jesus. 


This, then, was the substance of Blake’s mystical experi- 
ence: he found, at the innermost center of life, the eternal, 
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creative spirit of God. It was the discovery of his own unity 
with this spirit which released him from the unbearable bond- 
age of a ready-made world, with a fixed and determined nat- 
ural and moral order, and gave him the ultimate experience of 
godlike “Liberty.” In the joy of this mystical experience all 
nature was illumined with a new light, for he saw behind all 
appearances the same life of God: 
. Each grain of Sand, 

Every stone on the Land, 

Each rock and each hill 

Each fountain and rill, 

Each herb and each tree, 

Mountain, hill, earth & sea, 

Cloud, Meteor & Star, 

Are Men Seen Afar. 
It is the same with ideas as with natural objects: they, too, 
have their reality in the minds of men. Truth and error “are 
not only Universal, but Particular. Each are Personified. 
There is not an Error but has a man for its Agent, that is, it is 
a Man. There is not a Truth but it also has a Man.” And so, 
as the life of the spirit consists in continually throwing off 
error and receiving truth, it necessarily consists in throwing 
off “Knaves from our company,” and receiving ‘Wise Men 
into our Company Continually.” 

Here, then, is the ground of the reality of the mystic vi- 
sion. In this vision there is no “object,” for subject and object 
are one: man, in the depths of his own spirit, finds God. Is 
this a dark and hidden mystery into the secrets of which only 
the sanctified, initiated few have access? On the contrary, the 
Kingdom of God is the natural possession of all men. It is the 
creative imagination, the source of all truth, of all beauty, of 
all harmony and peace. The analytic activity of the logical 
reason would be powerless without the concurrent activity of 
the synthetic intellect, the prophetic genius, which continu- 
ally holds the pieces of the analysis together, clothes the dead 
bones with plastic flesh, breathes into the body the breath of 
life, and makes dry bones to live. Even the skeptical Bertrand 
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Russell—a mystic in spite of himself—is no stranger to the 
joy of the mystical experience, the joy, not of the cold con- 
templation of abstract mathematical formulas, but the joy of 
the creation of truth, of beauty, and of intellectual fellowship. 

c) It must be left to my readers, who are drawn to a fur- 
ther study of Blake, to judge whether he succeeded in giving 
such an expression to his experience as to carry, to honest crit- 
ics, the conviction of its validity. He himself says, in one of 
the “Proverbs of Hell”: 

Truth can never be told so as to be understood, and not be believed. 
This, on the face of it, looks quite simple and easy, but of 
course the whole point lies in the necessity that it should be 
understood. It is possible that Blake, in his early days, under- 
estimated the common man’s difficulty in understanding sim- 
ple truths, truths which look quite self-evident when once 
grasped. However, he quickly discovered that simple truths, 
when clearly stated to ignorant people, could take on a horri- 
bly shocking appearance, and cause his best friends to avoid 
him as a lunatic and a terror; and he realized, too, the utter 
futility of philosophical best-sellers which could be used as 
textbooks for “uplift” reading circles. No, the only prepara- 
tion for the right reception of simple truths, which are at the 
same time revolutionary, is what Blake calls intellectual 
“hunting and war’”’—severe mental labor. Finally he made up 
his mind that “What is Grand is necessarily obscure to Weak 
men. That which can be made explicit to the Idiot is not worth 
my care,” and so came to bury his grand truths in such a laby- 
rinth of symbolism as would compel the necessary mental ef- 
fort preparatory to the reception of the embodied truth; he 
did not believe in casting his pearls before swine. 

But Blake’s symbolical treatment of philosophical subjects 
was by no means merely a device to set his readers “hunting’’; 
Blake found that there were no terms at his command which 
could convey the fundamental conception of the complexity 
of life which he was seeking to express. Simple terms like love, 
or truth, or reason were immediately abstracted from the liv- 
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ing, organic whole in which the ideas had their being, and were 
not only not understood, but became a positive source of er- 
ror: love is nothing without a lover; truth only lives in the 
mind of a man; reason is a function of the intellect and a serv- 
ant of the whole man. In fact man’s spirit is, as the Freudians 
have since discovered, a very complex affair, and can be more 
truly pictured as an intimately related family of living crea- 
tures than as a homogeneous “something,” useful, like the 
ether in the physical world, to refer to as a final base for men- 
tal phenomena. 

The whole of the later years of Blake’s life were devoted 
to the expression in prose, in poetry, in line and in color, of all 
the complexity of man’s spiritual life as manifested in the in- 
dividual, in social relationships, and in his relation to God. 

d) If, whilst immersed in a deadly atmosphere of error, to 
be able to maintain a firm intellectual grip upon the essential 
unity of all life and to see in vision the time when men will put 
off error and put on truth be the sign of a prophet, then surely 


time has made good Blake’s claim to belong to the brother- 
hood of the prophets and to be an understanding friend of 
Jesus: 

I pretend not to holiness; yet I pretend to love, to see, to converse 
with daily, as man with man, and more to have an interest in the Friend 
of Sinners. 


Blake knew nothing of Nietzsche, or Bergson, or Freud, or 
Bradley, or Alexander, or Dewey, or Whitehead, or Leon 
Brunschvicg; but one can safely say that much, very much, 
that is of permanent value in the thought of all these out- 
standing moderns lies imbedded in his works. 

The great weakness of the philosophy of our day has been 
the almost complete absence of any serious philosophy of the 
spirit. We are seeking to incorporate in a philosophy of 
“events” all that goes on in the hearts and minds of men (for 
we have discovered that it is only in the grasp of a conscious 
mind that the contents of a full event are held together and 
reveal a meaning), and so far no analysis of the spirit has yet 
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emerged which can approach in depth of insight the work of 
some of the great medieval mystics. Blake dissected out every 
fiber of man’s spirit, but he never for a moment lost sight of 
the fact that, in doing so, he was murdering an indestructible 
whole, a whole which could only be understood when all the 
separated parts were organized and re-established within the 
“bosom” of a man. The whole difference between outward 
sight and inward vision is that, where the one is analytical and 
separating, the other is synthetic and unifying. 

Did Blake find a meaning for the term “God” which, in 
the words of Bertrand Russell, would be worthy of a “free 
man’s worship” and adoration? 

Blake’s God is not just a name for the sum of everything 
that is. He is the one complete, concrete reality. The physical 
universe is that part of the nature of God accessible to the five 
senses of men. As, in our bodies, we are all partakers of the in- 
finite physical universe, so, in infinite variety and degree, are 
we in our spirits partakers in the one, infinitely complex, spirit 
of God. God is not truth, or beauty, or power, or love, or in- 
telligence, but is the living, organized center from which all 
these terms draw their life and meaning. Man is the individu- 
alized center of God; God is the universal center of all crea- 
tion. Blake expressed the difference between abstract ideas 
of God and his own more concrete idea in these lines: 

God appears & God is Light 

To those poor souls who dwell in Night, 
But does a human form display 

To those who dwell in realms of Day. 

But we men, being actual partakers in the spirit of God, 
do not share this life for nothing; we are God’s agents, and so 
fellow-creators with him of the world. Blake, in an impas- 
sioned passage, makes his hero, Los, the spirit of prophecy, 
express this idea: 

Then Los grew furious, raging: “Why stand we here trembling around 
Calling on God for help, and not ourselves, in whom God dwells, 
Stretching a hand to save the falling Man?” 
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No man is the whole of God; but it is in man that God is visi- 
ble; and so it follows that: “The worship of God is, Honoring 
his gifts in other men, each according to his genius, and loving 
the greatest men best; those who envy or calumniate great 
men hate God, for there is no other God,” and “If Jesus 
Christ is the greatest man, you ought to love him in the great- 
est degree.” Blake was intensely Christian; but he himself 
was conscious that his Christianity was the antithesis of the 
Christianity of the churches: 


The Vision of Christ which thou dost see 

Is my vision’s greatest enemy 

Thine loves the same world that mine hates; 
Thy heaven doors are my hell gates. 


Blake’s Christ was the incarnation of the spirit of creative 
liberty—the spirit which knows no law but the law of intel- 
lectual freedom and spiritual growth: 


I know of no other Christianity and of no other Gospel than the lib- 
erty both of body and mind to exercise the Divine Arts of Imagination, 
Imagination, the real and eternal World of which this Vegetable Uni- 
verse is but a faint shadow, & in which we shall live in our Eternal or 
Imaginative Bodies when these Vegetable Mortal Bodies are no more. 


But for fear that this liberty of body might be construed to 
mean the right to be “happy” in a too purely animal way, he 
adds: 

What is the Life of Man but Art and Science? ... . 

What are the Pains of Hell but Ignorance, Bodily Lust, 

Idleness & devastation of the things of the Spirit? 

And so, then, Blake found, springing up within his own 
heart and in the hearts of his fellow-men, an ever flowing in- 
tellectual fountain, a fountain which no man had made, but 
which is the creative source of all life. If any man consciously 
drinks of the waters of this fountain he finds within himself “a 
well of water springing up unto Eternal Life.” 

This is the God whom “no man hath seen at any time,” 
but whom the Son “hath declared” and doth, ever, still de- 
clare. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Piato’s THEORY OF EtHIcs. THE MORAL CRITERION AND THE HIGHEST 

Goop. By R. C. Lodge. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 

Pp. x+558. Price, $7.00. 

A Platonist reviewer ought perhaps to approve of this book on the 
Platonic principle that we should commend every man who sets his hand 
to any intellectual task and manfully works it out. Professor Lodge has 
certainly worked out indefatigably kis ideal of an exhaustive, inductive, 
scientifically generalized, and textually verified study of the Platonic 
ethics. And many students will be interested in a book that groups, 
pigeonholes, and catalogues, on whatever principles, so many Platonic 
utterances, however collected. 

The book has a further claim on my sympathy in that it disregards, 
even more than I would, the alleged developments and changes in Plato’s 
thought, and that it tacitly assumes throughout that the conclusions of 
Plato, when we have established them by adequate induction, will be 
found to be essentially true and right. The standard of rightness, of 
course, is usually set by Professor Lodge’s personal philosophy, which he 
finds in Plato as assuredly as, though with less sophistication of ingenu- 
ity than, Philo Judaeus discovers Platonism in the Old Testament. “Our 
final conclusion,” then he says (p. 477), “is thus that the highest good 
for the universe consists in the ideal functioning of the whole so as to 
realize the maximum of value-potentiality inherent in its elements, and 
that the highest good for a particular human being consists in so living as 
to constitute a consciously organic portion of this whole, and, in so liv- 
ing, to realize his own deepest happiness and well-being.” If it were pos- 
sible to translate “maximum of value-potentiality” into anything more 
Attic than the pseudo-scientific style of Epicurus, Plato might accept 
with a smile this tautologous idealism as a harmless, if vague, expression 
of the moral ideal. But it does not tell us much about Platonism. The 
assimilation of Plato’s thought to our own, however, is a temptation that 
few interpreters resist, and for which the experienced reader will make 
allowance. 

My own chief criticism of Professor Lodge’s book is that, while fifty 
pages would amply suffice for an account of Plato’s ethical philosophy, 
the pages of this book are 558. Though he is intensely devoted to Plato, 
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Professor Lodge has an essentially Aristotelian mind. He will make order 
in all this confused, dilettante, aesthetic, impressionistic, literary, schol- 
astic, and philological study of Plato. The truth cannot escape the ex- 
haustiveness of his collections and the systematic completeness of the 
categories and topics to which he distributes them. He has card- or 
Jowett-indexed the whole of Plato, and every passage must be worked in 
somewhere. Thus a page from the beginning of an essay on “Private and 
Public Spirit in Plato” we read (p. 249): “This material is partly 
broken up in the process of mastication, and is further dissolved in the 
abdomen by the “internal heat,” thus separating the nutritive material 
into its elements. In this process of digestion the elements of earth, wa- 
ter, fire, and air, which have been separated from their original connec- 
tions in the meat or drink taken into the organism, become thoroughly 
mixed together and constitute a rich fluid of great nutritive value,” etc. 

Professor Lodge may reply that this is scientifically appropriate in 
an exhaustive treatment of the subdivision, “public and private spirit” in 
(1) eating and drinking. But I persist in thinking that he merely found 
it the most convenient pigeonhole for that zettel. 

This affectation of a complete induction leads in practice, though 
not of course in Professor Lodge’s avowed intention, to the treatment of 
all the dialogues as equally evidential, and of all utterances, dramatic or 
ironical, as equipollent. That would be the effect on the reader in spite 
of the summaries in which the author endeavors to disengage Plato’s real 
opinions. It would have been better to give a brief, trenchant, pregnant 
account of Plato’s ethical philosophy, and then, if it was necessary to 
publish the collection of topics, to present them frankly in tabular form. 

I said that fifty pages would suffice for an exposition of the Platonic 
ethics. I am not sure that it could not be done in a dozen. My starting- 
point would be the plain fact, contradicted by perhaps a majority of in- 
terpreters, that the Platonic ethics is not to be deduced from the Platonic 
metaphysics. There is of course some relation, as there is between all the 
ideas of any thinker. But essentially ethics and metaphysics are sep- 
arable in Plato. The doctrine of ideas repudiates materialism and every- 
where supplies an idealistic background for the moral life. But that once 
for all recognized, we can study the ethics by itself. Possibly Professor 
Lodge means this, but he does not clearly say it or consistently conform 
his practice to the principle. 

Metaphysics apart, then, the Platonic ethics falls under a few simple 
divisions: (1) illustrations in the minor dialogues of the necessity and 
the difficulty of defining ethical terms; (2) the search for arguments that 
will convince, or at least confute, the ethical nihilism of a war-weary, 
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cynical and overenlightened generation—for proof, in short, that virtue 
and happiness coincide; (3) the attempt to find a compromise between 
the necessity of acknowledging the truth in a certain sense of hedonistic 
utilitarianism and our justifiable idealistic distaste for that way of de- 
scribing the moral life; (4) as an essential part of the argument of both 
(2) and (3), the principle of the comparative worthlessness of the lower 
or sensual pleasures, which, except so far as necessary, are bought at too 
high a price, because they are preconditioned by pain. 

These categories are not of my invention. They are the topics on 
which ethical discussion actually turns in the dialogues. They could be 
doubled by including politics and sociology in ethics, as for some pur- 
poses we must. And they can be indefinitely multiplied and confused by 
bringing in, as Professor Lodge does, every Platonic utterance that by 
remotest implication can be made to yield an ethical suggestion. 

The titles of Professor Lodge’s chapters will give a sufficient notion 
of his categories: Part I, “The Moral Criterion in Platonism,” chap. i, 
“Who Is the Moral Judge?”’; chap. ii, “The Objective Basis of the Moral 
Judgment”; chap. iii, ““The Moral Standards”; chap. iv, “The Psycho- 
logical Aspect of the Moral Judgment: (A) Analysis, (B) Genesis”; 
chap. v, “The Validity of the Moral Judgment”; chap. vi, “Conclusion: 
The Moral Criterion.” The Moral Criterion and the Highest Good, Part 
II. “Scales of Goods in Platonism,” chap. vii, ““Soul—Body—Wealth”’; 
chap. viii, “The Value Scale: Wealth—Strength—Beauty—Health— 
Courage—Justice—Temperance—Wisdom”’; chap. ix, ‘Private and Pub- 
lic Spirit in Platonism”; chap. x, ““Mind and Its Value”; chap. xi, “The 
Divine and Its Value”; chap. xii, “Conclusion: The Significance of 
Value-Scales.” Part III. “Highest Goods in Platonism,” chap. xiii, 
“Pleasure, Wealth, Health”; chap. xiv, “Power”; chap. xv, “Happiness 
and Its Ethical Value”; chap. xvi, “Immortality and Its Ethical Value”; 
chap. xvii, “Goodness of Character as the Highest Good, Temperance, 
Justice”; chap. xviii, “Genius, Religion, Science, Philosophy, Mind, as 
Chief Good”; chap. xix, “The Mean, and the Idea of Good as Summum 
Bonum’”; chap. xx, “Civilization, the Community, Intelligent Self- 
Knowledge on the Part of the Community, Law and Order, the Compre- 
hensive or Composite Life, the Excellence and Preservation of the Whole, 
God”; chap. xxi, “Conclusion: The Platonic Highest Good.” 

A detailed comparison of these categories with mine would call for 
another volume. I can only fall back on the short cut which I have often 
been driven to employ in dealing with the impracticable immensities of 
Homeric and Platonic criticism, and illustrate by a few examples how 
the wrong method leads to mishandling of the evidence. If the examples 
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are mere slips of the pen or not fairly representative, then this way of 
criticism is unfair. 

My objection, then, is that Professor Lodge’s method exposes him to 
the danger of treating all passages as equally evidential, regardless of the 
content, the dramatic tone, and the specific purpose of the dialogue, and 
that it leads to the accumulation of citations that have little to do with 
one another and that are too often associated by Professor Lodge’s, not 
by Plato’s intentions. I select a few notes almost at random. In note 18 
on chapter i to support the statement that “it is universally assumed” in 
emo and ethical discussion that “one or both of the parties 

’ possesses sufficient judgment to give some kind of decision we 
are referred to Protag. 352D-57E; Meno. 82C-85E; Rep. 336B fi.; 
Theaet, passim; Parm. 137BC. If these passages support the proposition 
it is only in a sense so vague as to be useless, and it is confusing to the 
student to bracket them. In Parm. 137BC, for example, it is explicitly 
said that the youngest is chosen as interlocutor because he will be least 
likely to raise difficulties. (Cf. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 58 and 
note 430.) Note 29 in the same chapter confirms the statement that the 
man of good moral character is the measure of all things. What he judges 
to be good is good, what he judges to be evil is evil by Theaet. 166Ef.; 
Laws 661B, D, 662, 945B ff. The Theaetetus passage in its context has 
no real bearing on the idea. Note 62 in the same chapter gives eight ref- 
erences for the standpoint of the Idea of Good which is coolly identified 
with the unhypothetical first principle. Two of them at the most are 
relevant. The association in professor Lodge’s mind is merely that they 
are all broadly idealistic or refer to what is in some sense best. In chap- 
ter v, note 5, the conjunction of Rep. 529C and Parm. 130D in view of 
their contexts is pointless. In the list of references in note 3, chapter 
xxxv, Rep. 438E is wholly irrelevant. In note 67, chapter vii, Rep. 534C, 
Phaedr. 253D, and Laws 864A are obviously associated only by a com- 
mon word in an index. In note 113 to chapter vii the references are 
again a rather far-fetched jumble. In note 271, chapter x, Rep. 497E 
and 528B are combined to the astonishing conclusion “that the Platonist 
would disapprove of the private anti-social pursuit of scientific or philo- 
sophic research in the ideal state.” 

Professor Lodge has doubtless considered these and similar objec- 
tions to his method and decided that he can safely disregard them. He 
seems to believe that a matter-of-fact assemblage of all expressions of 
opinion and judgment in the Platonic writings supplies the basis of a sci- 
entific induction which eliminates the slight errors due to virtual neglect 
of the personality of the speaker, the dramatic situation, the refinements 
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of style, the subtleties of dialectic, the intentions of satire, edification, 
allusion, or polemic, the special purport and aim of each dialogue, and 
the entire relation of Plato’s thought to the thought and controversy of 
his time. The experiment, perhaps, was worth trying, and Professor 
Lodge has certainly given it a thorough trial. But I do not believe that it 
is possible to understand Plato in this way. And the insufficiency of such 
a method will, I think, reveal itself in the imperfect relevancy of many 
of the citations and the juxtaposition in the notes of passages that have 
little or nothing in common, if due attention is paid to their context. My 
few examples were selected at random and hastily. But I have read 
enough to feel sure that any critical scholar who will examine the notes 
will find many more of all degrees of irrelevancy. Parallel passages and 
the association of ideas are slippery things. Anything may be associated 
in some way with anything, and it is difficult to prove absolute irrele- 
vancy. Wherever the index points to the same word, or, at the other ex- 
treme, wherever the interpreter divines a suggestion of his own thought, 
it is possible to argue that there was a connection in the author’s mind. 
But I do not thirk that my general criticism that a too large proportion 
of Professor Lodge’s references to the text are not really pertinent would 
be invalidated even if he should be able to argue plausibly that in some 
instances I have been mistaken. 
PAUL SHOREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Etuics. By Frank Chapman Sharp, Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. vi+566. 


To sit in judgment upon a book like this may seem an act of arroga- 
tion on the part of the reviewer, whoever he may be. Professor Sharp has 
produced a work which represents a lifetime of painstaking and conscien- 
tious study; and no one in our country was better prepared than he to 
undertake it. He has made a significant contribution to the literature of 
ethics: it is not a textbook for beginners but a vade mecum for scholars. 
Works of this type are rare in our country; indeed, they are not plentiful 
anywhere; we have only to remember that the first edition of Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics appeared in 1874, Bradley’s Ethical Studies in 1876, 
and Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics in 1883. Like these distinguished 
contributions to the field, Sharp’s Ethics is a book for the closet, a book 
to be consulted by those who desire a more comprehensive and intensive 
study of the subject than is usually offered. And the book is healthily 
positive: it is free from the shallow skepticism characteristic of many of 
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the present-day “sociological” ethics. Professor Sharp believes in the 
existence of conduct valid for the entire race, hence the normative prob- 
lems of ethics form for him an integral part of the subject—from the 
view of practice the most important. The fundamental concepts—the 
meaning of right, good, wrong, the standards of right, the principal 
standard of moral judgment, the object of moral judgment—are analyzed 
and clarified. 

Right conduct is defined as that which is desired when it is looked 
upon from the impersonal point of view. When I call a volition right, I 
believe it represents the way I want everyone to treat everyone else under 
the same conditions, everyone here including self. And it is this use of a 
standard of conduct, applicable to everyone, that marks the birth of the 
moral judgment alike in the individual and the race. Right action in- 
volves knowledge of what is right and the desire to do it. And moral law 
claims sovereignty over all our significant actions, hence it must have 
the last word (p. 15). Moreover, a volition is objectively right when it 
aims at the greatest attainable good of all who will be affected by it, 
when it actually results in the maximum of good attainable by the agent 
under the circumstances (p. 148). And in civilized society, at any rate, 
the greatest body of our moral judgments is based upon the belief that 
the conduct in question is conducive to welfare or harm . . . . of some 
conscious being thereby affected. The trend of the actual moral judg- 
ments of the race verifies this conclusion. Another point is emphasized: 
the good of the more excellent has, as such, a superior claim to that of 
the less excellent. Moreover, an absolute standard of the measurement 
of excellence exists, though no one attained it (p. 146). It is the one uni- 
versally valid ideal. 

Intrinsic excellence, however, Professor Sharp maintains, cannot 
serve as a criterion of right and wrong: the immediate attractiveness of 
conduct does not as such determine its rightness. The “‘aesthetic” theory 
will not serve us; rightness of action has no relation to its “value,” ex- 
trinsic or intrinsic. Nor will intuitionism, according to which the mind 
possesses the power to see intuitively or directly certain universal prin- 
ciples which lie at the foundation of all our knowledge, nor Kant’s 
rational principle, which is a definition of right, not a criterion of right, 
avail us here (pp. 386 ff.). The significance of the intuitionistic school, 
we are told, consists in its teaching that morality cannot be explained in 
terms of the egoistic side of human nature. The fundamental formula 
for the standard of right is: That act is right which produces the greatest 
amount of pleasure attainable under the circumstances or produces the 
minimum possible amount of harm. The aim to produce such a state is 
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said to be inwardly right in the moral proper sense of the term. Some 
course is always actually right (p. 456). We have here the old hedonistic 
creed. “I find myself attaching no value whatever,” Sharp declares, “to 
ends which I distinctly recognize as having no pleasure content.” “It is 
only as the attainment brings pleasure that on reflection I feel any dis- 
position to pronounce the experience good” (p. 408). Good thus con- 
ceived can only mean what is desired when reflection has led me to reduce 
original chaos of desired objects to a self-consistent or harmonious sys- 
tem. This means that pleasure is the sole element of value in experience; 
this is ethical hedonism, not psychological, nor is it the view that the sole 
object is my own pleasure. Moreover, pleasures differ only in amount, 
not in quality; Bentham’s calculus is the last word in the field. And 
“men do actually regard pleasure as the ultimate good” (p. 420). 

According to this view, the martyr’s sacrifice would be good because, 
and only because, it results in pleasant feelings all round. It would be 
unreasonable to do what is called good if it did not produce a surplus of 
pleasure. Even if this were so, it would not follow that pleasure is the 
only thing worth while. To suffer hardship, poverty, martyrdom simply 
to increase the sum of pleasant feelings in the world, and nothing more, 
will seem to many of us most unreasonable. ‘To reduce the original 
chaos of desired objects to a self-consistent or harmonious system” would 
seem to me a more reasonable ideal. 

The sources of moral judgment are to be found in benevolence and 
malevolence; the source of eudemonic judgment lies in benevolence. 
Where conflicts arise, the choices are: greater good, more striking good, 
the good of the nearer, of the more excellent. Good motives are desired, 
as well as good results; where motives are bad, the good results come 
only by accident. Moreover, I want a society in which men are kind; no 
one will have this desire unless he has some interest in individuals who 
constitute society. The average decent person has a good deal more al- 
truism than he thinks. The action is right which aims to bring into exis- 
tence the greatest amount of good for all concerned attainable under all 
conditions. The obligatory today includes: respect for life and physical 
well-being of others, their property, good name, and integrity of family, 

. veracity and faithfulness to promises, and positive services to 
one’s family . . . . , intimate friends, to other individuals in dire need 
or great danger (pp. 140 ff.). 

There is, according to Sharp, no such conflict between the demands 
of self-interest and the good of society as is commonly supposed to exist. 
Egoism and altruism are two different directions of the same force, not 
the property of a select few. There is probably no completely selfish 
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man. Egoistic and altruistic acts are performed with an end in view. If a 
moral judgment is to be valid, it must be free from the influence of purely 
egoistic consideration. Benevolence has the function of supreme super- 
vision because it everywhere represents the good. Morality has its source 
in the roots of our being; the eudemonistic ideal is the source of the moral 
life. It is important to note, in this connection, that benevolence includes 
willing well to self. “That action is right which aims to bring into exist- 
ence the greatest amount of good for all concerned attainable under the 
conditions” (p. 139). “The positive happiness of each of us is a matter 
which has been intrusted primarily to our own hands.” It must be re- 
membered here that reasonable action (where choice is inevitable) con- 
sists in the choice of the greater good in preference to the less, whoever 
may be benefited and whoever may be required to make the necessary 
sacrifice. Right conduct and reasonable conduct are the same thing. We 
want to know whether, if we ever saw into the whole situation more deep- 
ly, or saw around it more completely, we should cease to recognize the 
claims of another’s good upon us. We want to assure ourselves that our 
conviction that we ought to serve others as well as self is not the conse- 
quence of some blindness, or narrowness, or obliquity of vision on our 
part, some incapacity to see things as they are. The reasonableness of 
the moral ideal is its authority. The less interest is to be sacrificed to the 
greater. The question arises: Is the man who does right out of loyalty 
to the moral ideal happier for his loyalty? Sharp’s reply is that virtue 
does not invariably bring happiness. But one of the tasks of humanity is 
so to mold the structure of social existence that the coincidence of these 
two elements of life may become more and more complete and enduring. 
The possession of strong deeply rooted interests in our fellows tends to 
enrich our life, and so greatly enhances its joys and mitigates its inevi- 
table sorrows (pp. 463 ff.). 

The question of aesthetic judgments upon character and the intrinsic 
value of character is also taken up. According to our author, these are 
not, as such, moral judgments; the object of moral judgments is to realize 
an end. The function of moral beauty is to supply additional and very 
powerful motives for performing old duties. Life would have been robbed 
of much of its sunshine and its charm without it (pp. 154 ff.). Why such 
judgments should not be regarded as moral is not clear. It is true, cour- 
age, fortitude, self-control, perseverance are not in themselves moral 
qualities; they acquire moral value according to the nature of the ends 
in pursuit of which they are exhibited. It is true, a murderer may exhibit 
such qualities; but would we call his character beautiful? It is true also 
that the murder may have been “beautifully” done, decently and in 
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order, aesthetically. But taking the situation as a whole and in its rela- 
tion to society, is not the action lacking in “moral beauty”? Taken out 
of its setting, abstractly, the act may seem beautiful, just as an act might 
seem to be moral if so taken. 

Among the many other interesting and important topics treated by 
Professor Sharp is that of punishment. Dysdemonic acts aim at pain as 
such, while the ideal of benevolence commands: Injure no one solely 
for the sake of injuring him. The dysdemonic judgement approves doing 
harm and disapproves of doing good to one who has harmed another, not 
as a means to a further end, but as an end in itself. This is the law of 
retaliation. Revenge, however, can have no place in a life guided by the 
moral ideal. This does not mean renunciation of punishment; it is justi- 
fied as the less of two evils: it acts or tends to act as a deterrent from 
wrongdoing. Nor does it mean that the wrongdoer is outside of the pale 
of the ordinary moral code, nor that suffering is to be inflicted for the 
sake of suffering, nor that the amount of punishment for wrong is to be 
determined by the intensity and persistence of our malevolent feelings, 
nor that there can be no forgiveness until there has been punishment. 
Punishment is the state’s organ for defending its members against vio- 
lence; it acts as a deterrent; without it there would be more criminals 
(pp. 134 ff., 279 ff.). This is the modern and generally accepted view. 


It is a question, however, whether retributive justice can be regarded as 
mere revenge. It is not a mere desire to inflict pain for its own sake; 
there is in it the thought of the outraged ideal of justice, which is a 
social ideal. Is it immoral to wish evil ill? 


FRANK THILLY 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE Pracmatic REVOLT IN Potitics. By W. Y. Elliott. New York, 

Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xvii+540. 

The need for some clear statement of the relation between philosophy 
and concrete political movements is so great that Professor Elliott has 
earned our gratitude simply by making the attempt to achieve it. Indeed, 
the temptation is to let approval of the program of this book overcome 
grave doubts as to the clarity and coherence of the performance. To 
discover unexpected connections between apparently remote regions of 
thought is, philosophically, a great good. But it is equally true, as Mrs. 
Carlyle once observed, that “the mixing up of things is the Great Bad.” 
The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics is strangely and ambiguously com- 
pacted of this virtue and this vice. 
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The central theses of the book appear to be three: (a) There is an 
important connection between the thought tendencies variously described 
as “pragmatic,” “pluralistic,” “anti-intellectualistic,” “positivistic,” and 
the like on the one hand and some rather dubious political developments 
—Fascism being the chief and favorite—on the other. (5) Ideals, unify- 
ing principles, rational purposes, are essential to any adequate analysis 
of social grouping, which is thus “co-organic,” including economic in- 
terests and group demands but transcending them in an organizing, moral 
unity which is the state. (c) Under existing conditions the “rule of law” 
as embodied in the political practices of Britain and America is, with 
some modifications in the way of decentralization, as near the ideal as 
we are likely to get and greatly to be preferred to any radical or “plural- 
istic” substitutes. These theses are supposed to supplement each other 
in the following fashion. Pragmatism or anti-intellectualism involves the 
rejection of any unifying purpose and common standard. Hence it leads 
in practice to the predominance of some group interest or other on the 
basis of force or “economic determinism.” The tendency which has its 
inception in the misguided liberalism of James and Dewey reaches its 
climax in the pragmatic policies of Il Duce. Here the “‘co-organic” state 
is presented as an alternative and shown to point beyond all such plural, 
irrational and fragmentary interests to their rational unification in the 
law of the land, whose basis is the common will to coherence and order. 
Finally, such a co-organic structure is provided—not ideally but with 
moderate adequacy—by the national, sovereign state which thus turns 
out to be the guardian of order, moral freedom, and rational decision 
against those disintegrative forces which, in the name of pragmatism, 
have been in revolt. 

Such a summary sketch does less than justice to the scholarship and 
tremendous detail of Professor Elliott’s analysis which wanders deviously 
through law, economics, social psychology, ethics, politics, and meta- 
physics. Even the main thread of the argument is difficult to follow, 
much of the constructive case being interwoven with polemics and modi- 
fied in varied restatement and repetition. But the foregoing seems at 
least a minimum of the dividend declared in this ambitious undertaking 
and, as far as is possible within the limits of this review, I shall attempt 
to evaluate it. 

The primary level of argument is philosophical, and it is here, as it 
seems to me, that Professor Elliott is basically mistaken. For he has 
confused two quite distinct philosophical issues, and it is upon this con- 
fusion that his argument depends for most of its force. There is one 
philosophical issue between those who hold that critical and intellectually 
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validated harmony is an ultimate desideratum in social and political 
affairs and those who appeal to brute fact, force, or immediate interest in 
such matters. There is another and quite different point of dispute be- 
tween theorists who believe that such rational harmony is attainable 
only through the maintenance of a single absolute standard or criterion 
which can brook no external criticism or test and those who hold that all 
standards are provisional and subject to revision in the light of wider 
meanings and fresh contacts with reality. Both issues can be lumped 
under the head of “intellectualism” versus “anti-intellectualism,” and 
both are concerned with “pragmatism” in some form. But the “prag- 
matism” which gives scope and comfort to the “irrational” in the first 
sense has little but the name in common with the appeal to broader and 
wider ideals which characterizes the second. It was to be hoped that a 
reasoned analysis of the political implications of “pluralism” would have 
seen the difference. Such is not the case here. Having identified “value”’ 
and “ideal meanings” with devotion to a “coherence theory of values” 
(p. 84) and the “synthesis” of “conceptual logic” (p. 75), the author 
calmly assumes that all divergence from “Reason” in this second sense— 
from the appeal to a single and ultimate set of meanings to which all 
others can be reduced—is equivalent to an appeal to force, immediate 
interests, and the like as against any intelligent criticism of values. And 
with this initial begging of the question in favor of absolutism the stage 
is set for the Fascist menace which is not slow in appearing. 

The application of all this to political issues is not far to seek. The 
traditional theory of national sovereignty has held that the “rule of 
law” implies a final and ultimate authority in national affairs to which, 
in the last analysis, all other social forces are subordinate and which is 
not legitimately criticizable by any standard but its own. “Pluralistic 
criticism” of the intelligent sort has been directed to the proof that such 
absolutism is illegitimate, that the state itself represents only one interest 
among others, and that the exclusive and unlimited right of any one 
interest is a vicious abstraction, just as theoretically the attempt to re- 
duce reality to any one set of ideas or meanings is a “bifurcation” of the 
natural world. There is no set of principles or powers so complete as to 
need no external criticism or limitation, and this, it is held, is true as 
much of the state in practice as of intellectual abstraction in theory. 
Here was a connection between theory and practice ready to hand for 
Professor Elliott and of far-reaching importance. Instead, we have the 
familiar and misleading spectacle of an appeal to “reason” against “force, 
fear, and economic determinism,” on the assumption that if there is no 
exclusive standard in theoretical or practical affairs there can be no 
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standard at all. The “pragmatic revolt”’ then becomes the appeal to im- 
mediate interests against more pervasive and abiding needs, and our 
author becomes the spokesman of harmony in a naughty and syndicalist 
world. Pragmatism holds “that there are no norms except convenience 
and survival” (p. 496); and the mild and benevolent Mr. Dewey is made 
to sponsor a “fear-theory” of political obedience (p. 234) because, for- 
sooth, he has held that such obedience depends upon social sanctions. 
Why social influences should imply fear and force, particularly for a 
theory like that of Dewey or Mead in which the very “ideals” of Pro- 
fessor Elliott have a social meaning and sanction, is a little hard to see. 
But “survivalism” is found to be the watchword throughout, and values 
are tested “by pitting them like game-cocks for a test of consequences” 
(p. 77), with only economic determinism to decide the issue. It is a dark 
picture, surely, and one which finds its practical complement in selfish 
group interests, the rejection of “constitutional morality,” and finally the 
reaction to dictatorship. If these be the fruits of pragmatism it is indeed 
suspect. 

All this becomes peculiarly inept when applied to a detailed criticism 
of men like Laski and Dewey. We are surprised to learn that Mr. Dewey 
regards economic adjustment as “a moral end of its own” (p. 357), that 
his tendency is to omit all values from the study of social phenomena, 
“purpose having been omitted from the beginning” (p. 64), and strangest 
of all that “The function of the moral intelligence, according to Instru- 
mentalism, is merely the criticism of means toward uncriticized ends. 
The process of attaining them is purely economic, and the criterion for 
testing the means is the efficiency with which the ends are attained” 
(p. 238). This is later qualified as “perhaps” not quite accurate; it seems 
to me wrong from beginning to end. It is reconciled with Dewey’s own 
liberalism by reason of the “inconsistency” with which Dewey develops 
his theories. The suggestion might be made that the inconsistency lies 
rather in the attempt to fit such theories into a false type of “anti-intel- 
lectualism” wholly inconsistent with experimental pragmatism. The an- 
alysis of Mr. Laski suffers from a similar error, and again the author is 
surprised and pleased to find this “pluralist” inconsistently appealing to 
intelligence in the end. The analysis of M. Duguit is much more just, but 
it is only with Sorel and Mussolini that Professor Elliott is really at 
home. With them is the pragmatism which he was seeking from the 
start. It is not surprising that he found it. 

The “co-organic”’ theory of the state, which sums up the constructive 
side of the work, is much more fruitful. It is defined as holding a “‘co- 
organism” to be “an organic unity, functional in structure but partly 
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purposive in its limitations and in its development” (p. 377). It includes 
and recognizes the plurality of economic groups and interests and at the 
same time subordinates them to a “normative” unifying idea which is a 
common will to rational unity and coherence. Like Ernest Barker’s ad- 
mirable account, it describes such unity as largely ideal, but as possessing 
a real basis in the common purpose which holds conflicting interests to- 
gether. Its opponents are on the one hand those misguided theorists who 
recognize only economic and selfish group interests in society, and on the 
other those who defend the real personality of groups and thus subordin- 
ate the ultimate and irreducible personality of the individual. On both 
counts Professor Elliott seems to have all the best of the argument, and 
while the term “‘co-organism” is not beautiful, it indicates a tendency to 
compromise which, emanating from the idealist camp, is distinctly en- 
couraging. It is on this middle ground of social theory, where he is 
somewhat disentangled from the horror of “anti-intellectualism,” that 
the author is at his best. But in insisting upon the importance of ideals— 
shared meanings and purposes—in the organization of social affairs, Pro- 
fessor Elliott is hardly a voice crying in the wilderness. There is an 
excellent practical study now available in this counterblast against “skep- 
tical” anti-intellectualism. It is The Public and Its Problems, by John 
Dewey. 

The third level of argument is that of concrete political proposals, 
and here the confusion in philosophy is clearly enough evidenced in prac- 
tical results. Having agreed that shared meanings are essential and that 
all immediate demands must be criticized in the light of wider values, 
we are now asked to accept the “constitutional morality” of American 
and British judicial practice as the embodiment of such rationality. Here 
we find stability and order, a coherent structure of law, and a morality 
of genuine consent (p. 75 ff.). To tamper seriously with this structure is 
to surrender order to the clash of immediate interests, and that means 
anarchy or dictatorship. Mussolini recurs here at every verse end, and 
the defeat of labor in Britain’s coal strike is emphasized. Here is the 
conflict of reason and the irrational in the concrete, and the settled pur- 
pose of the community is always against “special interests” and in favor 
of “harmony.” But here again we have to distinguish between some har- 
mony and one in which a single interest—in this case that of order and 
stability—is always dominant. For the interest in stability is but one 
among others, and not always the most important, and there are many 
things worse for an honest man than the violation of the rule of law—if 
it is a bad law. To suppose that the rule of law is self-justifying merely 
because it is a law or because it is stable is to return to the very abso- 
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lutism which Professor Elliott disclaims but which his practical attitude 
seems to support. Again, the pluralist can make a more ultimate appeal; 
sovereignty itself is justified only by its consequences, and these are not 
to be determined wholesale in advance. The “rule of law” has its roots 
in social needs and its test in moral and intellectual ideals, and it pos- 
sesses no ultimate or prescriptive right of its own. 

Such is the genuine case against “sovereignty” and against the type 
of intellectualism which has in the past supported it. And so long as that 
is true we are not likely to be frightened by a Mussolini nor unduly 
exalted by praises of the unique moral significance of “government 
under law.” In the very full and elaborate index with which this work is 
provided the names of Sacco and Vanzetti do not occur. Ideals there 
will be, and the criticism of ideals in their widest contexts and meanings, 
but neither organism nor “co-organism” is likely to return to credit the 
legal absolutism against which the “pragmatic revolt” has made its pro- 
test. 

In the foregoing criticism I have neglected many interesting and 
valuable ideas which Professor Elliott develops in the course of his argu- 
ment. The book itself is an attempt to return to philosophical principles, 
and it is in that light that I have tried to criticize it. 

ARTHUR E. Murpuy 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE ORIGIN, STRUCTURE, AND WORKING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

By C. Howard Ellis. London: Allen & Unwin, 1928. Large 8vo. 

Pp. 528. Price, 215. net. 

This is an important book, not merely because it is the only ade- 
quate record of the working of the League system, but also because it 
includes criticism of the moral practices and theories on which war and 
peace depend. Mr. Howard Ellis, who is a journalist at Geneva, has 
been in close and continuous contact with the Secretariat and has at- 
tended all the chief League meetings. But the book is not merely an ac- 
count of facts. It begins with an analysis of the effects of the “war mind”’ 
in Great Britain upon the structure of the Peace Treaties. A similar 
analysis could no doubt be made of the war mind in other nations at the 
time that the League system first began to operate. However, when the 
League was established and the United States had definitely withdrawn 
from any official co-operation in the task of resettling Europe, the war 
mind gradually lost its power. The moral standard of normal human in- 
tercourse began to operate even in the minds of professors and publicists 
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who had shown by their recent pronouncements how easily the educated 
are dominated by the herd instinct. The moral standards implied in the 
actual working of the League are still far from clear. It is important that 
students of the social sciences and especially of moral philosophy should 
be “behaviorists” at least in this, that they look at what men do. Prac- 
tice in the League system indicates a change in pre-war mentality and 
perhaps even a change in pre-war international morality. The League 
Conferences and the international Secretariat imply the assumption that 
states have common interests which they can openly and continually 
pursue by co-operation. But if so, then the dominant conception of sover- 
eignty and still more the moral theory of Hobbes with regard to the 
relation of governments are obsolete. It is important for students of 
morality to observe that in this matter practice has run ahead of theory. 
Unless reminded of ancient habits, the tendency since the war among 
the governments of Europe has been to co-operate, not indeed through 
their foreign offices, but through other departments. The League system 
confirms that tendency. The history of moral progress will no doubt 
mark the past few years as a time of important change; but politicians 
and journalists have not, in general, noticed the change. Professor 
Quincy Wright, of the University of Chicago, stated some years ago the 
general character of this moral change; and he is quoted by Mr. Howard 
Ellis (p. 345). But the actual experience of the past two years has in- 
dicated that the change is even more fundamental than was supposed. 

Mr. Howard Ellis discusses at length the implications of the Kellogg 
Pact in relation to the League system. He condemns the limited vision 
of some advocates of the outlawry of war who appear to be still “‘isola- 
tionalists” in their political assumptions. He remarks that the United 
States has been steadily gaining power and losing moral prestige since 
1919. But the loss of moral prestige is perhaps largely due to the conclu- 
sions drawn from the abstention of the United States during recent years 
while the task of re-establishing the state system on a new basis has suc- 
cessfully proceeded. The moral character of peoples must, of course, be 
judged, not from the professions of their spokesmen, but from the effect 
of their action or inaction upon other peoples. The trouble is that no 
people seem to be aware of the effect its mere existence as an organized 
unit is having. The whole morality of nations is primitive. 

If moral philosophers could be induced to attend to those issues in 
which clear thinking might assist to improve moral action, perhaps inter- 
national morality could be developed more rapidly. It is therefore to be 
hoped that this book with its very exact and extensive descriptions of 
actual practice will be used by those who are concerned with the study of 
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moral action and moral ideals. Two more volumes are to follow the pres- 
ent volume: one to contain a history of the League’s work, and the other 
to indicate tendencies pointing to the future. The present volume is con- 
cerned only with the growth of the League system as so much “machin- 
ery” for co-operation between states. 
C. DELISLE BuRNs 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY oF Equatity. By T. V. Smith. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xi+339. Price, $3.00. 
Professor Smith’s book is one of those worth-while studies in the his- 

tory of ideas of which we have all too few. It is well documented and 
entertainingly written, and its historical chapters gain point and illumi- 
nation from the positive philosophy with which it closes. In every chap- 
ter there is apparent, not merely wide reading and accurate scholarship, 
but an enthusiasm for the democratic way of life that makes the work 
much more than an academic essay. It is an excellent example of the 
contribution philosophy can make to life. 

Beginning with an account of the conditions in early American life 
making for equality, the author outlines the successive stages in which 
the ideal of equality acquired more concrete meaning and wider applica- 
tion through the slavery controversy, the movement for woman suffrage, 
and the struggle for industrial and economic opportunity. He points out 
also that along with this development in political and social equality 
there grew an increasing doubt as to physical, mental, and moral equal- 
ity. The theory of evolution and the study of individual differences made 
it impossible to regard men as independent specimens of a fixed type. 
The idea of static, ready-made souls gave way to the conception of active 
organisms, receiving their form from the social environment, and capable 
of indefinite modification and development. “The old contention insisted 
upon an inexpugnably given somewhat so fixed as to inhibit any thought 
of fundamentally changing it and as to discourage any thoroughgoing 
effort at remaking the social and natural order, which also became in- 
fected with its rigidity. This conception has also its biological given, but 
its given is plastic enough to raise hope that something may be done 
progressively to eliminate the undesirable elements of man’s inheritance.” 

The contrasts between these changes in political and social equality 
and the newer conceptions of human selfhood necessarily involved 
changes in the philosophical theories by which equality was to be justi- 
fied. The earliest American philosophy, as typically expressed in the Vir- 
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ginia Declaration of Rights and the Declaration of Independence, was 
the social contract theory inherited from Locke and the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which posited an original state of nature in which all men were 
equal, and from which they emerged only through the contract that 
established political unity and gave rise to the necessary inequalities in- 
volved in governmental authority. The demand for equal rights was thus 
based upon the assumed fact that men were by nature equal, or, to put it 
historically, had been originally in a condition of natural equality. The 
justification was sought in a past fact. This inherited social philosophy 
during the nineteenth century was supported, as well as modified, by the 
theological doctrine of the equality of souls before God, and by the Kan- 
tian moral individualism which made the rational person an end in him- 
self. Utilitarianism also, with its insistence that each man is to count for 
one and only one, assumes inplicitly an equality of susceptibility to pleas- 
ure and pain. These all, while neglecting the concept of the historic state 
of nature, based their contention upon the equality of souls as a given 
and static fact. 

All these earlier theories the author regards as rendered obsolete by 
the newer conception of the individual. Men are not literally equal; yet 
we ought not to discard such a practically valuable concept. In his Pref- 
ace he states his utilitarian position. 


Men are what they function as. The appeal to the practical fruits of the 
claim of equality for its justification rather than to the metaphysical or theo- 
logical roots of individuality is here emphasized; and equality is held to be 
justifiable as a claim of right, apart from any arguments based upon the meta- 
physical nature of man. If men are not actually equal, they nevertheless ought 
to be treated more equally than they now are, as regards access to education, 
distribution of economic opportunities and goods, and participation in other 
privileges. In defense of this “ought” it is argued that human nature is dynam- 
ic, that by such treatment men can actually be made more equal than they are, 
that such equality is desirable because it conditions co-operation, that some 
measure of co-operation is prerequisite to any human life at all, and that a 
maximum of co-operation is the sine qua non of that good life to which the 
social prophets and spiritual seers of mankind have long pointed the way. 


With this general teleological and social conclusion it is hardly pos- 
sible to quarrel, though the pragmatic terminology dictated by the au- 
thor’s natural piety seems rather irrelevant. Indeed, it is hard to quarrel 
with anything in so admirable a piece of work. The only feature that did 
slightly dampen the reviewer’s enthusiasm might be ascribed, in part at 
least, to lack of space and the popular character of the book. Although 
the book deals with equality as involved in democracy, nowhere are we 
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given an adequate definition or analysis of either term. One unacquaint- n 
ed with the philosophy of Locke, therefore, might readily be led to infer ta 
that the equality of souls denied in recent theories had been affirmed by ni 
that earlier thinker, the truth being, of course, that Locke’s natural equal- re 
ity referred solely to the absence of any legitimate authority apart from mr 
that voluntarily constituted through the social compact. Differences in ce 
all other respects he was ready enough to admit, but in none of them was n 
there to be found the ground for political control over the life of another. ce 
Indeed, one might perhaps go further and question how far the contract ir 
theorists really meant to found equality upon a mere fact at all, and 

whether it is quite historically just to imply that the recognition of the re 
future reference of ideas as constituting their meaning was the achieve- fc 
ment of the twentieth century in America. But these questions are apart fc 





from the main argument of the book which forms a very valuable con- Pp 

tribution to the intellectual history of America. d 

NorMAN WILDE d 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA h 

v 

u 

CHRONICON SPINOZANUM. Tomus Quintus. Hagae Comitis Curis So- tl 
cietatis Spinozanae, 1927. Pp. xxviii+191. 

This volume, commemorating the two hundred fiftieth anniversary is 

of the death of Spinoza, begins with the discourse pronounced by Renan d 


at the Hague on the occasion of the two hundredth anniversary of his 
death. Renan contrasts the simplicity and piety of Spinoza and the af- 
fection of simple folk for him with the horror in which he was held in 
pharisaic circles of pretended enlightenment. His free thought sprang 
from the intensity of his religion. Spinoza discredited the supernatural, 
but he championed the ideal. Says Renan, “the ideal remains the soul of 
the world, the permanent God.” 

There follow dissertations upon Spinoza by contemporary scholars 
of various nations, in their own tongues. The reviewer cannot read that 
of J. H. Carp, of Belgium, which comes first. Britannia, however, is rep- 
resented in the English of S. Alexander, who draws some lessons from 
Spinoza for modern philosophy. He says that Spinoza is a living example 
to show how needless is the fear that a physical world has no place for 
religion or beauty. For him the physical was never separated from the 
psychical. The modern conception of organism Spinoza prepared us to 
recognize, but himself fell short of. The splendor of his metaphysics 
must not make us forget that his great work is called Ethics, and culmi- 
nates in the ideal of the free man. Right and wrong are man made but 
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not conventional or artificial. Spinoza’s defect is that for him it is a dic- 
tate of reason that man should seek the common good, whereas “a later 
naturalism would hold that the existence of right is the discovery, not of 
reason, but of experiment.” His account of religion is similar to his state- 
ment of value in its difference from our own. Deity is for him the dis- 
covery of reflection; for us it is an empirical fact. Though Spinoza did 
not work with biological conceptions, Mr. Alexander believes that his 
conatus is almost biological, “that by which everything strives to persist 
in its being and is expressly declared to be the essence of the thing.” 

The contribution by Franz Krejci, of Czechoslovakia, is fortunately 
rendered in German. He says that today the cry is going up on all sides 
for a new religion, and when it comes, Spinoza will be recognized as its 
founder. The direct consequence of determinism in the religious field is 
pantheism, and the idea of an impersonal God, which avoids the contra- 
dictions in the obsolescent conception of a personal God. Spinoza did not 
discover pantheism, but it came to h m under circumstances that make 
him the culmination of religious development. It is interesting that he 
was of Jewish origin. The fulfilment of the Old Testament which Jesus 
undertook has been accomplished in the pantheism of Spinoza, in whom 
the religious evolution of the Jewish people reached its high point. 

It seems to this writer that Spinoza is the true explanation of the ex- 
istence and the wonderful resistance of the Jewish race in the post-Roman 
diaspora. 

Harald Hoffding is Dania’s contributor, and his article, like some of 
the others in the volume, is translated into German after appearing in its 
own words. He points out that Spinoza differs from modern philosophy 
most conspicuously in denying real validity to the concepts of time and 
evolution. Hoffding agrees with Alexander that Spinoza approaches our 
biological outlook in his psychology of the will. For him the ultimate 
ground of all value is an urge, really the urge toward self-realization. 
Man’s freedom consists in recognizing the perfection toward which he 
should strive, thus having within himself the law of his activity. Spino- 
za’s personal religion was his joy in the knowledge and love of that per- 
fection which underlies and fosters all existence, and for him the value of 
any religion is that it represents an idea of God, an ideal of life the imi- 
tation of which can make possible a good and righteous life. 

Léon Brunschvicg, writing for Gallia, discusses whether we today 
are Spinozists. Spinoza accepted the appearance of naturalism, even of 
materialism, in order to dissipate the mirage of the supernatural, to make 
way for the knowledge of a true spirituality. “That is why, in so far as 
we will be able to move from science to religion, as from the truth to the 
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truth, without disrupting the indivisible unity of the mind, without re- 
nouncing the full light of intelligence, we will have the right to say that 
we are Spinozists.” 

Carl Gebhardt, for Germania, tells how the house at the Hague, in 
which Spinoza completed the Ethics and his life, the house of which Ren- 
an said, “It is from here perhaps that God has been seen the closest,” 
was bought by the Societas Spinozana. It is thanks to Adolphe S. Oko, 
of Cincinnati, that in the fall of 1926 the negotiations with the former 
owner could be brought to a close through the guaranty that the remain- 
der of the fund internationally subscribed would be forthcoming. The 
purpose of the Domus Spinozana, the international organization formed 
for the control of the house, is to equip it as a living center of thought, to 
provide conference rooms which will serve as a home for research and a 
meeting place for scholars of all countries, and to enrich the house with 
objects of Spinoza interest, such as portraits, documents, letters, books, 
and a complete collection of Spinoza literature. The library will be the 
main feature. So far as is known there are today five Spinoza libraries: 
that belonging to Cornell University; the Spinoza library of the Hebrew 
Union College Library in Cincinnati, the creation of Adolphe S. Oko, 
today certainly the most complete Spinoza library; the private library 
of Adolphe S. Oko, which will some time belong to the library in Jeru- 
salem; the Spinoza library of the University of Louvain; and the Spino- 
za library of Dr. Gebhardt at Frankfurt A. M., which is the richest next 
to the one in Cincinnati. 

Bernhard Alexander, for Hungaria, writes on Spinoza and psycho- 
analysis. There seems at first no connection, since Freud’s views have 
grown out of his medical practice and his theories have been built up sole- 
ly as a means of healing the sick, whereas Spinoza’s goal was the truth. 
Freud would have little patience with the pure metaphysics in Spinoza, 
but medical men have had great respect for his book on the emotions 
since the Physiologie of Johannes Miiller (1833-40) in which Spinoza’s 
definitions were taken over. The emotions signify human bondage from 
which we are to be led into the world of freedom, of happiness. The emo- 
tions are to be overcome by true knowledge. Freud and Spinoza are con- 
cerned with the same object, the human soul. Freud would cure the sick 
soul; Spinoza would guide the imperfect to the perfect. The Freudian 
conception of health is closely related to the Spinozistic notion of happi- 
ness. Even Freud’s subconscious, by which he means the unverbalized 
part of our experience, has a counterpart in Spinoza’s intuitive form of 
knowledge, a knowledge without, or before, words. An important por- 
tion of Freud’s teaching was anticipated when Spinoza said that the mind 
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strives to imagine that which increases or fosters the body’s power to act, 
but that when the mind conceives something that hinders or inhibits the 
body’s ability to act, then it strives to recall things which will shut out 
the existence of that thing. And when Freud thus sums up his doctrine in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica: ‘The therapeutic results of psychoanaly- 
sis depend upon the replacement of unconscious mental acts by conscious 
ones,” is he very far from epitomizing the value of Spinoza’s philosophy? 

Giovanni Gentile, for Italia, points out the affinity between Spinoza 
and the great Italian philosophers, Bruno and Vico, and says that recent 
Italian philosophy derives directly or indirectly from Spaventa (1850), 
a Hegelian idealist who was a profound student of Spinoza. Gentile says 
that man needs Spinoza’s faith that he is one with nature in which God 
is manifested and realized, but adds that one needs to go beyond Spinoza 
to the faith that the necessity of nature is taken up, negated, absorbed, 
and resolved in the freedom of the spirit. 

Ignacy MySlicki, for Polonia, has written the most important paper 
in this volume. He shows the significance for our time of three thoughts 
of Spinoza: one in the realm of social life, the recognition of reason as the 
factor that creates civilization; the second, relating to the scientific do- 
main, is objectivity in the social sciences; the third, concerning the do- 
main of religion, is pantheism. Civilization is the result of the progressive 
socialization of individuals, the creation of an organization which is the 
guaranty of order, concord, peace, and security in all human relations. 
This organization is the work of reason, and no philosopher has raised 
his voice with as much force, authority, and universalism as Spinoza for 
proclaiming the importance of the rdle of reason. He hit the vital spot in 
the modern sophist Hobbes, when, in place of the distinction established 
by the latter between the natural state of egoism and the factitious social 
state, founded upon the power of convention, he introduced the distinc- 
tion between the imagino-emotional state as individual and the rational 
state as social. Spinoza includes society in his conception of nature, and 
studies it in the same spirit as he would anything else in nature. It was 
Descartes who consecrated objectivity in the study of nature; it was 
Spinoza who extended this principle to the humanities. Finally, in his 
pantheism Spinoza has worked out the religious doctrine that best fits the 
needs of our time. “The ideas Deus, Natura, and Substantia represent 
the elevation in a universal degree, to the sublime level of cosmic forces, 
of creative power, reality and reason, that is to say the primary cate- 
gories of the modern mind and the highest values in the modern concep- 
tion of life.”” Dr. MySlicki asks if it may not be time to organize a prop- 
aganda for the religion of Spinoza, and says that Spinoza himself had the 
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conviction that after the Old and the New Testament the moment came 
for his teaching. In this religion “Man must not be passive, must not 
abandon himself to his weakness, must not crumple within, but on the 
contrary he must be strong, lift himself to the height of the tasks which 
are incumbent upon him, and raise himself above circumstances. But 
these imperatives are not imposed; they flow from the knowledge of the 
immanent absolute. Thanks to this knowledge, good and bad for man 
shall be relative, liberty shall for him be the opposite of constraint, and 
not of necessity, and his immortality will go on increasing in the degree to 
which he shall extend the field of his action.” 

Joaquim de Carvalho, for Portugallia, tells how appreciation of Spin- 
oza has been growing in the country from which his family was “bar- 
barously and stupidly” exiled, especially since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when Teofilo Braga concluded a lecture on him, exclaiming: “Que 
nos ilumine a gloria imortal do Judeu Portugués, que tanto nos eleva!” 

A. Deborin, for Russia, informs us that Spinoza is greatly honored 
by the Russian Marxists because Spinozism has for 250 years been the 
synonym for progress, for materialism, free thinking, and atheism. They 
would differ from him in regarding man as the product of social relation- 
ships; they would go beyond his naturalism to make a qualitative dis- 
tinction between nature and society. Nevertheless the general material- 
istic tendency of his social and political thought has had a direct effect 
upon the Marxian views. It is enough to say that for Spinoza property is 
not something natural, but belongs to the status civilis. (But for Spinoza 
is not the status civilis itself natural?) Spinoza said that the authority 
of theologians and the might of tyrants rested upon the ignorance of the 
people, and the Marxians are following him in their fight against super- 
stition and religious prejudice. They believe, like him, that freedom is 
recognized necessity and that God is nothing but nature. 

Anders Karitz, for Suecia, writes the concluding paper in this vol- 
ume, on the influence of Spinoza in the Nordic countries, especially 
Sweden, which has been chiefly due to the Swedish philosopher, Thorild, 
a contemporary of Goethe, whose writings are widely read and possess 
great literary charm, as the quoted passages show. 

VAN METER AMES 
University oF CINCINNATI 


Tue New Moratity. By Durant Drake. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. xii+359. 
Though there is always novelty in the ease with which Professor 
Drake shows us how to solve our complicated problems and in his confi- 
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dence that conflicts of interests and of views can be quickly removed by 
a small amount of thought, Te New Morality contains little else that 
will be new to readers of his Problems of Conduct. Explicitly written for 
the layman, the more recent work subordinates discussion of theoretical 
problems, states in a more journalistic fashion the point of view of the 
Problems of Conduct, and applies this point of view to a still more varied 
assortment of contemporary problems. In addition, it contains many ref- 
erences to recent literature, and in it the formulation of problems is re- 
vamped in various ways, as, for example, in the substitution of “From 
Puritanism to Freud” for “Epicureanism vs. Puritanism.” 

According to Professor Drake, “the new morality” is “the morality 
which, basing itself solidly upon observation of the results of conduct, 
consciously aims to secure the maximum of attainable happiness for man- 
kind.” Morality began in animal evolution when a hostile environment 
forced individuals to redirect their conduct in order to survive. The 
theory of morality must begin with the recognition of two opposed as- 
pects of experience, one such aspect being intrinsically good or pleasant 
and the other intrinsically bad or painful. Such recognition leaves prob- 
lems unsolved and duty is still irksome, because “what is best in the long 
run and for the greatest number” is not always attained by following our 
present inclinations and tastes. The task of morality is not to distinguish 
between intrinsic good and bad—this distinction cannot be missed—but 
to foresee future goods and bads and to control conduct in accordance 
with such foresight. 

From this point of view Professor Drake discusses almost every cur- 
rent problem from prohibition, the crime wave, and divorce to race preju- 
dice, war, and the league of nations. He brings to the discussions a 
considerable amount of specific information, undoubted sympathy and 
enthusiasm, and a strenuous determination to be intelligent and broad- 
minded. To some readers the treatment may seem a trifle facile; but the 
book is not intended for such readers. To another audience it will doubt- 
less bring much enlightenment. CHARNER M. PERRY 


SHORTER NOTICES 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF RIGHT THINKING. By Edwin A. Burtt. New 

York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1928. Pp. xii+-sgo. 

Professor Burtt has given us a thorough, concrete and surprisingly com- 
plete introduction to the problems of “right thinking.” The traditional prob- 
lems of logic are by no means neglected, even the syllogism receiving exhaustive 
treatment in a somewhat altered form. But the addition of “reflective think- 
ing” to the survey has enabled the author to set these rather abstract matters in 
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a wider and more concrete perspective. “Thought” is here treated in its con- 
crete sense, starting from Dewey’s familiar analysis, and is made to include 
those problems of scientific method which only recently found their way into 
logic books, and even questions of value and criticism which still appear as a 
distinct novelty. This combination of the more congenial problems of the 
“orientation course” with the more substantial matter of traditional logic ap- 
pears here as of profit to both. Moreover, the book contains a wealth of con- 
crete material for analysis, and the student will not need to go beyond its covers 
for authoritative instances of “right thinking” in operation. The chapters on 
“Statistics and Correlation” and “Scientific Progress” are especially enlighten- 
ing from this point of view, the latter providing an account of the early steps 
in modern Astronomy and Mechanics which will be useful to many more ad- 
vanced students of philosophy than those for whom the book was written. The 
book as a whole is heavy, both in bulk and style, and is more likely to impress 
the student by its matter than by its manner. But teachers of logic will have 
good reason to be grateful to the author none the less. 

In spite of his effort to avoid “ultimate” questions, the author finds him- 
self in rather deep waters, especially in Part IV, which deals with values. Hav- 
ing taken “functional analysis” as it appears in the exact sciences, as the type 
of “right thinking” and defined objectivity in terms of social agreement, he is 
unable to find a very hopeful outlook for those types of thought in which value 
cannot be eliminated and no social agreernent seems possible. Professor Burtt 
faces the difficulty frankly and makes a fine plea for right thinking in ethics, 
law, history, metaphysics, and religion; but it is not clear from whence the 
light is to come. If we take as our standard those sciences which specifically 
eliminate values it is hard to see how the same method can be applied to ethics 
or religion. And if objectivity means social agreement there is little likelihood 
of such objectivity where relevant differences in valuation seem both natural 
and desirable. It is no wonder that on this basis little concrete aid from right 
thinking can be expected. But has not the author stated the problem too nar- 
rowly? If values themselves are facts of a certain specific sort they need not 
be discounted in a scientific treatment of values; they are in fact among the 
relevant data from which such a science would start. And if objectivity means 
simple occurrence and has no special reference to “social agreement,” then 
these differences may be conceded without eliminating the objective control of 
fact. It will remain true that the complexity of such problems makes progress 
slow and difficult, but the difference between such “right thinking” and that in 
the physical sciences is one of subject matter and degree of abstraction, not of 
objectivity or “factual” character. At times Professor Burtt seems to be adopt- 
ing this position, but the treatment is not decisive, and it leaves the matter in a 
rather more tentative state than seems either necessary or desirable. 

ARTHUR E. MurPHy 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE. By William Temple, Bishop of Manchester. 

London: Macmillan, 1928. 8vo. Pp. 198. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 

This small book contains a short summary of the history of political 
thought since Plato, an analysis of the “group” theories of the state, reference 
to contemporary experience, such as the national strike in England in 1926, 
and a condemnation of state absolutions in international affairs. Bishop Tem- 
ple depends for his presentation of the case upon the work of R. H. Tawney 
Professor Unwin, of Manchester, and Professor MacLoer; and his political the- 
ory is clear and consistent. But it is not clear what Christianity has to do with 
the problem. There are some vague references to moral principles which are 
Stoic in origin and still more indefinite references to dogmas such as immor- 
tality; but there seems to be no definite Christian doctrine which in the least 
affects the development of political ideas. At any rate since the Reformation 
Christianity has not affected the growth of political ideas at all. Bishop Tem- 
ple does not even give any clear conception of the position of “the Spiritual 
Power” in society. The book is interesting in its omissions as well as persua- 


sive in its restatement of the modern view of the state. 
C.D: 8B: 


CoNDEMNED TO Devit’s ISLAND: THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN UNKNOWN CONVICT. 
By Blair Niles. London: Jonathan Cape. Pp. 376. 
This book is in the form of a story, but it contains important evidence of the 
working of the French penal settlement in Guiana. No doubt the moral prob- 


lem involved in the use of this kind of punishment for crime is better stated in 
a story than in a treatise. The difficulty of an ethics based upon statistical in- 
formation is obvious. Here the author has in view possibilities of reform in the 
penal system. She signs her preface from New York City and claims to have 
spent some time in French Guiana. The material she has provided will make 
very good subject matter for the discussion of the moral problems of crime and 


punishment. C. DB: 
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